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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


__e 


HE Emperor of Russia has done a great service to the 
cause of peace. On Wednesday he told the Balkan 
Powers, and especially Bulgaria and Servia, that they would 
go to war with one another at their peril. The effect 
was instantaneous. Both Powers at once agreed to submit 
their differences to the arbitration of Russia, and they have 
already exchanged Notes expressing themselves in favour of a 
partial demobilization of their armies. Two most important 
and, we believe, most useful results flow from the action of 
Russia. In the first place, peace is secured, for the time at 
any rate, in the Balkans, and this means peace also, for the 
time, in Europe as a whole. Here Russia has rendered a 
service to mankind. Next Russia has re-established her claim 
to be considered the head and leader of the Slav peoples. Here 
she has helped herself. 


But though we admire Russia for her action, and as friends 
of the Slav nationalities hold that she was perfectly right, 
we cannot, if we are to be perfectly frank, pretend that the 
final result will be peaceful. Austria-Hungary in her present 
frame of mind is sure to regard the championship of 
the Slav cause by Russia with suspicion, and the more 
chivalrous that championship is the greater will ultimately be 
the alarm of the statesmen of Austria-Hungary. They would 
far rather deal with a cynical and selfish than with a Slavophil 
Russia. To put the matter in another way. The twenty-six 
million Slavs in the Hapsburg dominions would have seen with 
consternation the Slavs of the Balkans cutting each other’s 
throats. They will therefore greatly honour Russia for her 
unselfish intervention and for her vindication of Slav solidarity. 
But this is the last thing which the statesmen of Vienna want 
to see happen. They have, however, no one but themselves to 
thank for the position into which the Government of Vienna 
has been gradually drifting—the position of an anti-Slav 
Power. We have no pleasure in recording this fact, for we 
are no enemies of Austria-Hungary, but very much the reverse; 
but a fact it is, and one which must be faced. 





A proof of how absolutely essential it had become to refer 
the quarrel between Servia and Bulgaria to arbitration is to 
be found in the facts recorded in a telegram, dated Salonica, 
Wednesday, sent by its special correspondent to Friday's 
Daily Telegraph. It describes how on Tuesday, “at a point 
where the Greek and Servian lines join, the Bulgarians 
attempted to rush the Servian positions. For twenty minutes 
the fighting was of a most desperate nature, but the fary of 
the Bulgarian attack gradually spent itself in the face of the 
stubborn resistance offered.” On Wednesday the engagement 
Tecommenced, but, we are told, with less fierceness. The 








Greeks do not appear to have taken any part in this fighting, 
but it is certain that if it had continued they would have 
been involved. If Greece cannot come to terms with Bulgaria, 
Russia, when she has settled the Servo-Bulgarian dispute, 
must turn her attention to the Salonica imbroglio. She 
clearly cannot leave her beneficent work half-finished. 


The Daily Mail of Friday contains a telegram from 
Berlin which, if confirmed, is of no small moment. It ia 
to the effect that the new Imperial and Prussian loans, 
amounting to eleven and a quarter millions, have proved a 
disastrous failure. It is expected that the total subscription 
will not exceed much more than half of the amount required. 
In a special article the City Editor of the Daily Mail 
remarks that “Germany’s recent policy of annual loans 
renders the blow administered by the present financial rebuff 
all the more serious. Without money her great schemes 
cannot be carried out. No country is committed to such 
huge schemes, and no other European Power is in such need 
of money.” In this context we may mention the great 
tension and great fall of Stock Exchange values in thia 
country during the week. As we write on Friday, however, there 
seems reason to believe that the worst has been passed, and 
that though the settlement will not be an easy one, we may 
now look to a recovery. 


Mahmud Shevket Pasha, the Turkish Grand Vizier and 
Minister of War, was shot dead in the streets of Constanti- 
nople on Wednesday while driving in his motor to the 
Porte. The assassins, who also killed his naval aide-de- 
camp, escaped, but a number of arrests have been made. 
The murder is generally regarded as an act of vengeance on 
the part of the friends of Nazim Pasha, the late Minister, who 
was murdered during the coup d'état, engineered by Enver 
Bey and his friends, by which Kiamil was overthrown and 
Mahmud Shevket elevated to the Grand Vizierate. But, as 
the well-informed writer of the obituary notice in the 
Times of Thursday points out, there is no reason to suppose 
that he approved of Nazim’s murder or sympathized with 
the Committee extremists, three of whom he refused to 
admit to his Cabinet. 


Mahmud Shevket Pasha, who was born at Baghdad in 
1857, was a disciple of General von der Goltz, and spent 
nine years in Germany and France studying the scientific 
and practical sides of modern warfare. He was Vali of 
Kossovo in 1905 when the Young Turk revolution broke 
out, was transferred by the new Government to Salonica 
as Commander-in-chief of the Third Army Corps, and he 
headed and carried through the historic march on Constanti- 
nople which suppressed the counter-revolution of April 1909. 
In the last stage of the war he is credited with acting asa 
moderating influence, and said to have overborne the Cabinet's 
objection to accepting the conditions of peace in May which 
they had revolted against in January. Mahmud, it is curious 
to notice, was never a member of the Committee, though his 
association with it cost him his life. Prince Said Halim, who 
has been appointed his successor, is official chief of the Com- 
mittee and nephew of the Khedive, Ismail Pasha. Beyond 
these two facts and his wealth nothing is known of him. 





The report of the Marconi Committee will not be published 
till Friday afternoon, that is, not till after these pages have 
gone to press. This makes it necessary for us to hold over 
all criticism till next week. Even a delay in our publication 
could only allow us to give a perfunctory summary of the 
report, and the subject is obviously one which requires not 
hasty but well-considered comment. We may, however, 
mention as “news,” and for what it is worth, some of the 
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forecasts published in Friday’s newspapers. The Daily 
Telegraph, for example, makes the following specific state- 
ments :— 


“It is generally believed that at the close of the evidence Sir 
Albert Spicer presented a draft report, suggesting that the con- 
duct of Ministers had been indiscreet, though not corrupt. The 
idea was that this draft would form the basis of the Committee’s 
report. But Mr. Falconer drew up a rival draft, which was 
adopted in preference to the chairman’s by eight to six, it being 
customary for the chairman to abstain from voting except in the 
case of a tie. With certain amendments, this report embodies 
the views of a majority of the Committee, who decline to regard 
themselves as a court of honour, and state that they find nothing 
to condemn in the conduct of Ministers. Lord Robert Cecil pre- 
pared a draft report on behalf of his Unionist colleagues, but it 
was rejected by eight to six. It strongly denounced the action 
of the members of the Government.” 


If this is a true account, as we expect it is, the supporters 
of the Government on the Committee have, with the exception 
of the chairman, Sir Albert Spicer, acted on strictly party lines. 
Liberals will no doubt retort that the Unionist members did the 
same. If that is so, then what the nation at large will do is to 
judge for itself on the evidence. We dwell elsewhere on the very 
unfortunate fact that the greater number of the Ministerial 
members of the Committee have not thought it right or 
necessary to make any statement of the kind made, we believe, 
by all the Unionist members, i.c., that they have not at any 
time had any dealings in any Marconi companies in any part 
of the world—a declaration similar, though less heated in 
language, to that made by Mr. Winston Churchill, and 
similar also to that made by all the witnesses. The 
man in the street is saying that this omission by the 
majority of the majority is due to the fact that some of the 
Ministerial members of the Committee are not in a position to 
make a declaration similar to that made by Mr. Winston 
Churchill and the Unionist members. Whether that is a true 
inference we are not in a position to say, and we therefore 
pronounce no opinion upon it. Considering, however, how 
important the matter is, and how easy it would be to put it 
right and leave no doubt whatever on the question, we feel 
bound to record our profound regret that the declaration was 
not made before the publication of the report, for we have no 
doubt that in the end the strong expression of public opinion, 
which is sure to arise, will force such a declaration from every 
member of the Committee. 


We do not allege for a moment that dealings in Marconi 
shares, undertaken, of course, before the Committee was 
appointed, even if proved, would be in the slightest degree 
dishonourable to members of the Committee, but unquestion- 
ably if such dealings exist they ought to have been declared, 
just as a judge if he is a shareholder, on however small ascale, 
in a company which has a suit before him makes a declaration 
of interest. No one thinks that this necessarily makes him 
unfit to try the case. Any concealment of the fact would, 
however, clearly make him unfit. When the Marconi business 
began we felt that the prevailing bad influence was want of 
delicacy and discretion. This no doubt remains, but it has 
been thrown into the background by something far worse— 
the amazing want of candour that has been apparent. The 
evil genius, Concealment, and his twin-brother, Suspicion, 
have cast the shadow of their wings over every act and 
every scene in this long-drawn-out and squalid drama. 


It looks as if the scandal in Marconis was to be followed by 
another in oil. Our readers may remember our recent article on 
the subject, followed about three weeks afterwards by the 
memorable statement in the Times. Since then the growl of 
this new monster has been heard continually in the press—a 
sound rendered all the more menacing by its vagueness. If 
these new rumours are not to turn out as injurious to our 
public life as the old, there is only one thing to be done, that 
is, to treat them with the utmost frankness and candour, to 
put all the cards on the table at once, and to make it clear 
exactly how things and how individualsstand. As anexample 
of the kind of suggestion that is being made we will select Major 
Archer-Shee’s question addressed to the Prime Minister on 
Thursday: “ Will the Prime Minister appoint a committee 
to examine the books of Montmorency and Company [the 
business name under which the absconding stockbroker, Mr. 
Fenner, traded), in view of published statements that invest- 
ments have been made ” What the end of the question 
was is not known, as the Speaker intervened to declare that 











notice of the question must be given. It is rumoured, how 
ever, that the question was based-upon the assertion thata 
large part of the Liberal Party funds was invested in the 
shares of an oil company, and that this oil company was either 
contracting or likely to contract with the Navy, 


Very possibly the whole thing is only “a poisonous de 
lusion,” but the way to combat such delusions is not to 
refuse information or to find technical grounds for preventing 
inquiry, but to welcome the most ample investigation. A propos 
of this matter, Friday’s Daily Telegraph contains a significant 
statement from “a political correspondent,” who says very 
justly that “sooner or later the truth will certainly be forth. 
coming, whether it confirms or denies the statements which 
are now being made, and it is in the interest of the good 
repute of political life that a complete exposure should be 
made at once.” Quite apart from any question of conceal. 
ment or of political purity, it is obviously to the true interest 
of the Government to court, not to burke, investigation, 
When things have reached the pitch they have now reached, 
as was shown again and again in the Marconi Committee, 
suppression is never successful. When, however, suppression 
is tried and fails, a fact which is really perfectly innocent 
may come to wear a most ugly look. A tooth extracted aftera 
scrimmage hurts far more than one taken from a passive 
patient. 


On Saturday last Mr. Ceeil Chesterton was convicted at 
the Old Bailey of criminally libelling Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, 
sentenced to a fine of £100, and ordered to pay all the 
costs of the prosecution. The jury found him guilty on five 
of the six counts of the indictment, and held that his pleas of 
justification had not been made out. In the summing up by 
Mr. Justice Phillimore, which on the whole was strongly 
against Mr. Chesterton, occur the following significant 
words :— 


“With regard to the American shares, he thought he might 
say in passing that there might be a claim by the English 
Marconi Company as a corporate body against Mr. Godfrey Isaacs 
and against Mr. Marconi to get any profits on their transaction, 
because, although it was probably not anticipated that they would 
avail themselves of it, the shareholders had the right if they chose 
to take up the new shares. It was right merely im passing to say 
that it might be that Mr. Chesterton had some point there with 
regard to the claim of the English Marconi Company, but it had 
nothing to do with this libel.” 

In our opinion Mr. Chesterton was very lucky to escape 
with so small a fine. He undoubtedly—indeed he admitted 
it himself—used language in regard to the whole Marconi 
business which could not in any way be justified by the 
circumstances. He pitched the tone of his comments in 
much too high a key, and he was apparently utterly regard- 
less of the effect of his words. He talked about corruption and 
people’s hands being in the till and so forth, when all he really 
meant—to borrow Lord Haldane’s phrase of ten years ago— 
was that the things which had happened in the Marconi affair 
were “bad things to happen.” 





As an example of Mr. Chesterton’s foolish recklessness of 
language we may remind our readers that he seriously 
accused the Spectator last autumn of attempting to shelter 
the Government in regard to the Marconi affair because 
we would not imitate his inflated language in our com- 
ments. Yet we expect that the Government really preferred 
exposure to the full blast of Mr. Chesterton’s heroics to 
taking shelter behind our more prosaic comments. Mr. 
Chesterton was no doubt sincerely anxious to guard the 
integrity of our political life, but in reality he was doing 
nothing to preserve it, but a great deal to injure it, by his 


violence. There is no surer way of disgusting Englishmen 
than to make criticism ten times stronger than the facts 
warrant. The Chesterton episode is in truth an utterly 


unimportant incident in the Marconi coatroversy, and the 
trial leaves matters exactly as they were. 








The Home Rule Bill was read a second time under the 
Parliament Act in the House of Commons on Tuesday night. 
The Government majority was ninety-cight. We have dealt 
elsewhere with Mr. Asquith’s arguments, but unfortunately 
cannot find room here for a summary of the debate. We 
must, however, say one word on Mr. Balfour's speech. He 
was quite at his best, and put the arguments against the 
Bill with that intellectual penetration which is his special gift 
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as a debater. Mr. Bonar Law's speech was characteristically 
clear and straightforward, and free from finesse either in 
thought or argument. He faced the facts, and the whole facts. 
In strange contrast was the speech in which Mr. Birrell wound 
up the debate. As soon as he reached—and it was very soon— 
the question of Ulster, down went his head into the sand with 
an amplitude of burrowing power more characteristic of a 
mole than even a frightened ostrich. Nothing would induce 
him to believe it possible that if the Bill passes he will have 
to shoot down people in Ulster, and, what is a great deal worse 
from his point of view, to shoot them down without having 
first ascertained whether it is really the will of the people of 
England and Scotland that they shall be shot down. If ever 
Ministers want a popular mandate it is for a job of this sort. 


By 921 votes to 43 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland adopted in Belfast on Friday week a 
memorial against the Home Rule Bill. The Moderator, Dr. 
Macaulay, defended the introduction of the subject into the 
Church Court on the ground that Home Rule lay altogether 
outside the sphere of ordinary politics. The vast majority 
of their members held that the British Government, which 
covenanted with them in return for the payment of their 
taxes to secure them the rights of British citizenship, now 
proposed to place them under a Government in which they 
could not hope to have any controlling influence, and at the 
mercy of a party who, if true to their creed, would endeavour 
by every means to wear down the Protestants, filch away their 
rights and privileges, and try to drive them out of the country. 
An amendment charging the framers of the memorial with inti- 
midation and intolerance having been rejected, the resolution 
was carried by the overwhelming majority stated above. 


Lord Grey has a remarkable letter on Federalism and Home 
Rule in Monday’s Times. His Canadian experience causes Lord 
Grey to believe that the federation of the various parts of 
the United Kingdom on Canadian lines would relieve the 
congestion of the House of Commons, would involve the 
necessity of a Second Chamber as a co-ordinate branch of 
the Legislation, thus safeguarding the liberties of the people 
and increasing the chances of good government, and would 
also reconcile Ireland with the Union. But his Canadian 
experience also causes him to realize that the present Home 
Rule Bill, if persisted in, “ must lead to bloodshed and civil 
war; for under its provisions Ulstermen are robbed at once 
of their autonomous rights and of their just share of repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament.” He concludes by 
declaring that his sympathies are heart and soul with the 
Ulstermen in their resistance to the Bill, and that he will 
unhesitatingly support them in their endeavour to prevent it 
from becoming law. This honest and uncompromising declara- 
tion is all the more important as Lord Grey has been hitherto 
claimed as a supporter of Federal Home Rule. 


Canon Hannay, better known as “ George A. Birmingham,” 
the Irish novelist, is “one of those who believe that Ireland 
should be, and must soon be, allowed to manage her own 
affairs.” Hence the value of his admission of the reality of 
“the Ulster risk” stated in his article in Thursday's Daily 
Mail. Canon Hannay’s conclusions may be thus summarized. 
He has no doubt that the Belfast working man will risk his 
skin: he is inclined to think that the County Antrim farmer 
might risk not only his skin but his land and homestead. As 
for the Belfast business man, it is difficult to credit him with 
any such mad idea unless you happen to know him. Canon 
Hannay ends with the pointed question, “Is the risk worth 
taking, from the point of view of the English people?” 





In the House of Commons on Wednesday afternoon, while 
Mr. Asquith was replying to Mr. Henderson’s speech on the 
Finance Bill, a young man in the Strangers’ Gallery flung a 
bag of flour and a packet of Suffragist leaflets at the Premier. 
He was promptly removed by the attendants, shouting, 
“Remember Miss Davison!” and Mr. Asquith resumed his 
speech amid general cheers. The man, who is a member of 
the Men’s League for Women’s Suffrage, was released when 
the House rose, but we understand that the question of his 
prosecution has been referred to the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. 


The report of the Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Putumayo atrocities was issued on Monday. The com- 











mittee find no evidence which would expose the British directors 
to a charge under the Slave Trade Acts. But they cannot 
acquit them of culpable negligence as to the labour conditions 
which prevailed in the district worked by their company. The 


British directors were “dominated by Arana,” and, in 
particular, Sir John Lister-Kaye is held to be worthy of 
censure for taking a directorship under conditions which 
were humiliating to himself. He had no knowledge of the 
country or of the trade in which his company was engaged, 
and “he did not know the language in which the proceedings 
of the board of which he was a member were frequently 
conducted.” The committee also find that the directors did 
not act speedily enough when their attention was called to the 
atrocities, and add that the Putumayo case is only a shockingly 
bad instance ef conditions liable to be found over a wide area 
in South America. The Anti-Slavery Society may well be 
proud of their achievement. But for their action the con- 
science of the nation would never have been awakened to the 
hideous crimes recorded and condemned in the Report. 


We regret to have to record the death of Mr. George 
Wyndham, which occurred at Paris on Sunday after a few 
days’ illness. Mr. Wyndham, who was only forty-nine, served 
with distinction in the Guards before entering Parliament in 
1889. He was Mr. Balfour's private secretary in the troubled 
years of 1887 to 1892, held the Under-Secretaryship for War 
from 1898 to 1900, and was Chief Secretary for Ireland from 
1900 to 1905. It was in that post that he earned his most 
abiding title te remembrance as the author of the Act dealing 
with land purchase, with which his name will always be 
associated. Mr. Wyndbam was a man of great versatility 
and charm, and his premature death removes a brilliant and 
accomplished figure from the political arena. 


A by-election took place at Wandsworth, one of the 
largest constituencies in the country, on Thursday. The 
Unionist majority was enormous, 6,337, At the last election 
(December 1910) it was 4,614. What makes the figures all 
the more remarkable is that the poll in December 1910 was 
heavier by nearly 5,000 votes. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Samuel, the successful Unionist candidate, kept the topics 
of Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment in the forefront, to 
the exclusion of practically all other questions: 


The Dean of Lincoln, Dr. Fry, lately sent to the Daily 
Chronicle a summary of his grounds for opposing the Welsh 
Church Bill, which is so good that we desire to put at any 
rate a portion of it before our readers. He tells us that he 
is against the present Bill— 

“(1) Because, to my mind, it is dealing perversely with a trust, 

contrary to our established principles. (2) Because it secularises, 
improperly and needlessly, funds now used for a religious purpose. 
(3) Because it is a contemptible policy to impoverish a hard- 
working body—commended by the leading impartial Liberal 
leaders—and make a contribution out of its money to rates or 
taxes (for that is what will happen). (4) Because the bitterness 
and avowed reluctance to be kind, expressed all along, and still 
by the Welsh M.P.’s, is offensive to every instinct of charity. 
(6) Because Mr. McKenna’s history would put him at the bottom 
of any good sixth form. (6) Because the Welsh Church is as 
much—if not more—the Church of the poor as the Nonconformist 
bodies. (7) Because I believe (on evidence) that if apart from 
the Welsh M.P.’s whose seats are at stake, and the Irish, whose 
aim is special, a secret ballot could be taken of the Liberal Party 
in Parliament (including the Ministry), there would bea majority 
in favour of dropping this Bill.” 
Here the Dean says he will stop, though he has in fact more iu 
store as to “curates, commutation, churchyards, England’s 
share,”&o. He thinks that Liberal Churchmen command acon- 
siderable number of small majority seats, and that dropping the 
Bill, so far from upsetting the Government, would mean just 
the reverse. The Dean ends by saying that he does not find 
the prejudice and ignorance in the Englishman that is found 
by the Daily Chronicle. “ He listens and learns; and I think 
to accuse us, who are as conscientious as others, of appealing to 
these motives is not ‘playing the game.’” Quite apart from 
the merits and on motives of self-preservation, the Liberal 
Party would be wise to listen to the Liberal Dean, but of 
course they will not. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent.,changed from 5 percent. April 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 73{—Friday week 73}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—————— 


THE ULSTER PROBLEM. 


W E are surprised that the Government majority was 

not larger on the Second Reading of the Home 
Rule Bill. At the present moment, if there is one thing 
which the ordinary Liberal dreads more than another it is 
a‘ dissolution.” The notion of going to the constituencies 
just now fills not only the party as a whole but each 
individual member with a sense of sickening terror. No 
Neapolitan bravo was ever more horrified at the thought 
of facing a firing party before he could see his priest, make 
his confession, and get his absolution than is the Govern- 
ment member at the thought of going upon a platform and 
trying to explain to angry and suspicious voters the beauty 
and goodness of the organized hypocrisy. He is passion- 
ately anxious to be better prepared, to make his peace, to 
compose his political soul before he meets his executioners. 
He clings to the hope that if only a little time can be gained 
he will be able to go to his doom with steadier nerves and 
a less faltering voice. That being so, it is most surprising 
that the Liberals did not have « better division on Tuesday 
night. Without being told so by the Whips, every Liberal 
member knows that the Government will not be able 
to keep on, i.e., will be forced to dissolve, if they are 
not well supported in the lobbies. The more disgusted the 
rank and file are with the Government the more essential 
they feel it to support the Cabinet. 

The Second Reading debate turned inevitably upon the 
Ulster question. That is the chief, nay the sole, Home Rule 
problem now before Parliament. Assuming, as we are 
obliged to assume, that the coalition majority in the 
House of Commons are determined to destroy the Union 
in some form or other, they are at once confronted with 
the menacing questions: ‘“‘ How about Ulster? How are 
you going to apply your principle of local self-government 
and your principle that the will of the local majority must 
prevail, to the Protestant counties of the North?” This 
is the touchstone by which the Home Rule Bill must be 
tested, whether the Liberals and the Nationalists like it or 
not. Mr. Asquith tried to deal with it on Monday night, 
but with a signal want of success. Marvellous debater and 
past master of parliamentary dialectics as he is, he utterly 
failed to make out anything which even looked like a good 
ease for forcing the people of North-East Ulster under a 
Dublin Parliament. The best he could do, and it was a 
sorry best, was to beg the question and assume that some 
sort of Home Rule Bill must be passed, an assumption 
which is the last refuge of men beaten in argument. here 
is not one of Mr. Asquith’s opponents who will for a 
moment admit that some sort of Home Rule Bill must be 
passed, 

Let us see point by point how Mr. Asquith made out 
his case. He began by declaring that the whole case 
against the Bill rests upon the supposed hostility of Ulster, 
or rather of the four counties. After admitting the 
significance and moment of that opposition, he went 
on to ask, “Is there any reasonable expedient or sug- 
gestion consistent with the governing purpose and policy 
of this Bill by which the sentiment of hostility can 
be reconciled or appeased?” Mr. Asquith tried to fore- 
stall the answer by another question. ‘“ You ask us,” 
he said, “ what, if you pass your Bill, are you going to 
do with the four Ulster counties? I say, and I ask 
the same question with the same seriousness, ‘ What, if 
you reject this Bill, are you going to do with Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught and the remainder of Ulster?’ ” 
That is a question not only from which we do not shrink, 
but which we welcome with avidity, for it puts in a 
nutshell what we may call the practical or expediency 
side of the Unionist argument, the side which appeals most 
to the practical man, and is therefore from many points of 
view the most potent. We are going to keep Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught where they now are—that is, in 
the Union. Our reasons are plain. The Parliamentary 


Union is the only way of regulating the political and 
social relations between the island of Great Britain and 
the island of Ireland, and it is also the only way of 
regulating the relations between the different parts of 
Ireland, bloodshed and chaos. 
which divides us least and divides the Irish least. 


It is the form of government 


The 








Parliamentary Union and incorporation of Ireland and 
Great Britain into one organic State was not an arrange- 
ment which dropped from heaven—or sprang up from hell, ag 
the Nationalists would probably contend in their picturesque 
way. The Union came because it was inevitable, because 
we had tried every other form of regulating the relations 
between the two islands—the system of purely despotic 
government which was tried first by Charles and then by 
Cromwell ; the system of a subordinate Parliament, very 
much like that which is now to be set up, which was tried 
throughout the first three quarters of the eighteenth 
century ; the system of complete Parliamentary indepen- 
dence, which was tried during the last quarter; and all 
the intermediate shades and transitionary arrangements, 
which were temporarily applied between the passing of 
Poynings’ Act and the Union. In those three hundred 
years of Ireland’s agony and England’s angry discom- 
fiture we boxed the constitutional compass. Each and all 
of our devices proved the most dismal, the most bloody 
of failures. Then Pitt in despair, not because he liked it 
in the abstract, not because he wanted it to gratify any 
national ambition for rule, not because he was a prophet 
or heaven-born statesman, but purely as a pis aller, as the 
only thing left to try, tried the incorporating Union. At 
once the Union proved a success. Ever since the Union 
Ireland has, at any rate, been free from what she had 
never before in her history been free from, that is, armed 
rebellion and social anarchy. 

During the hundred and thirteen years that Ireland has 
been incorporated with the rest of the United Kingdom, a 
very short period in the life of a nation, her position has 
steadily improved till at this moment it is not too much to say 
that Ireland is more prosperous materially, and her people 
less liable to political and social oppression, than at any 
time in her history. The Union holds the field, and until 
it can be shown that it has failed and that Ireland is not 
progressing under it, our answer to the question, “ What 
are you going to do with Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught ?” is “Keep them in the Union.” The Union 
is the status quo, and no wise statesman, as Mr. 
Asquith knows quite well, alters the status quo unless he 
is sure that he has got something better to put in its 
place. Leinster, Munster, and Connaught are not in 
insurrection, and are not going to rise in insurrection 
even if the Home Rule Bill is rejected. As everyone 
knows, their inhabitants will accept that rejection, some 
of them with unconcealed delight, some of them with 
concealed satisfaction, and the rest with sombre acquies- 
cence. There is not the slightest fear of the Irish farmers 
flying to arms even though they are balked of a tribute of 
some two and a half millions a year from the British 
taxpayer. It is surprising, perhaps, that they should not 
show greater disappointment at the thought of an offer so 
splendid being withdrawn; but, after all, the Irishman 
is something of a cynic, and he has never quite believed 
that even Englishmen could really be so foolish as to set 
up this system of inverted tribute. To the mass of the 
population the thing has always seemed rather too much 
like a fairy tale to be possible. 

To put it plainly, even if Mr. Asquith’s dilemma is true, 
and you have got to choose between insurrection in the 
South of Ireland and insurrection in the North, we should 
certainly say, quite apart from the merits, that the wise 
plan is to maintain the status quo. It would be an act of 
lunacy to prevent insurrection in the South by stimulating 
it in the North. If the dilemma is a reality, then surely 
the proper way for the Government would be either to 
exclude the North-East of Ulster or to give her a separate 
Parliament, not to force the Protestant North under the 
Catholic South. If there is anything in Mr. Asquith’s 
dilemma it leads straight to separate treatment for Ulster 
or leaving Ulster out of the Home Rule Bill altogether, 
not to the present Home Rule Bill. 

Mr. Asquith was, of course, too clever a dialectician to 
think that he could ignore these considerations in regard to 
Ulster. He tried to meet them by saying that the exclusion 
of North-East Ulster would not in the least mitigate the 
antagonism to the Bill. “The exclusion of Ulster upon 
the premises of the opponents of this Bill affords no 
solution whatever.” Mr. Asquith is wrong, and it is as 
certain as anything can be that he knows he is wrong, 
and was simply attempting to confuse the mind of the 
House of Commons. It is perfectly true that we and 
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other opponents of Home Rule should go on opposing 
it, even if the Government yielded to our demand for 
the exclusion of Ulster. We should oppose it on a 
dozen absolutely sound grounds, and chief among these 
the monstrous financial injustice done to the taxpayers of 
England by the Bill and also the political injustice done 
by allowing forty-two Irish representatives to interfere 
in our minutest domestic affairs while our voters and 
representatives are excluded from touching the domestic 
concerns of Ireland. Mr. Asquith is forgetting, or pre- 
tending to forget, that we ask for the exclusion of Ulster 
not to improve his measure or to make a bad Bill into a 
good Bill, but for a perfectly different and perfectly sound 
yeason. We ask for the exclusion of Ulster on the ground 
of expediency and to prevent the horrors of civil war. We 
say to him and his party: “If you must have your un- 
reasonable, your unjust and injurious scheme, at any rate 
fit it with a safety valve which will prevent the shedding of 
blood. Your engine will in any case break down, but before 
you put it on the streets, for mercy’s sake take a precaution 
which will prevent a frightful disaster. We are not 
speaking as legislators ; we are only trying, in your own 
interests and our own, to save you from a crime. To make 
a bad engine is folly. To build it on such lines that it 
must kill innocent people, as you en is to do murder.” 
For Mr. Asquith to turn round upon this and say: “I 
cannot fit my engine with your sufety valve unless you will 
promise me that if I do you will thereupon swear that my 
engine is the finest in the world, and that you never saw a 
better,” is a piece of preposterous cant. We are astounded 
that he could have had the hardihood to put it forward 
even to that predatory concourse of political atoms which 
he calls his party. Like a wise man, Mr. Asquith did 
not stay long upon this point. The ice was too thin 
even for so accomplished a skater over weak places. He 
turned next to the demand for a general election, and 
dealt with it in a manner equally sophistical. What was 
the good, he asked, of giving the electors a chance to 
vote on the Bill? “Suppose the result were that we were 
towin? Is that going to stifle or get rid of or subdue the 
hostility of Ulster?” The people who signed the covenant 
are not going to abandon their attitude because a majority 
of the electors of Great Britain think they are wrong. 
But if they are not, what is the use of asking for a 
general election ? 


We will tell Mr. Asquith, though, of course, he knows 
it well enough already. We say to him: “If you have 
decided that you must in any case coerce Ulster and 
force her under the dominion of a Dublin Parliament, 
then, from your own point of view, you are bound to choose 
the way of coercing her which will be the most effective, 
the most overwhelming, the least likely to cause blood- 
shed, the least likely to involve the rest of the United 
Kingdom in civil war. You must, if you care anything 
for your country, and if you desire to minimize the course 
of bloodshed upon which you are entering—you must face 
Ulster with a united England and Scotland behind you. 
You must lay the doubt, which is clearly in your; mind, 
that the people of Great Britain do not really want to 
force the men of the North under the South. You 
know perfectly well that although the people of Ulster 
may tell you, and tell you truly, that they will not submit 
even if at a general election the people of Great Britain 
tell them that they must submit, yet nevertheless the 
task of forcing them to submit by arms would be 
much less terrible, much less prolonged, much less 
bloody, after a successful election. As a merciful 
man, as a@ man who does not delight in bloodshed, 
but who wants to carry his will not in the harshest 
but in the easiest way, you know the tremendous 
advantage which you will gain by having consulted the 
people of England and Scotland before you turn the 
soldiers into the streets of Belfast and into the fields of 
the four counties. If you coerce the people of Ulster 
before the general election you know that you will have 
volunteers pouring in from England and Scotland to 
help the Ulstermen, that they will be encouraged to do 
this by the leaders of the Opposition here, that huge 
funds will be subscribed in England to assist the people of 
Ulster in buying arms and ammunition, and that in fact 
the whole of the Unionist Party will be solid to help 
Ulster and to keep her resistance alive. You know, on 
the other hand, that if you hold the general election 








first, and if you win—and it is your whole case that 
you will win, because you declare you have the people 
of this country with you—then the coercion of Ulster 


will assume not the awful form of civil war, but 
merely the form of local rioting. Not only will the 
Unionist Party not be assisting Ulster, but will be 
doing its best to keep the people of Ulster quiet and to 
reconcile them, for the time at any rate, to the inevitable. 
If the present Government is returned to power with 
a mandate to force Ulster under the dominion of a Dublin 
Parliament, even the Ulster people, whatever they may say 
now, will be to a great extent dominated and subdued by 
the decision of England and Scotland. Brave as they are, 
many of them would feel that it is useless to kick against 
the pricks, and that their resistance had better not take 
the form of armed insurrection. In fine, you know that 
the attempt to coerce Ulster after a successful geueral 
election will be infinitely less bloody than if you attempt 
it when the Ulstermen sincerely believe, and have a right 
to believe, that the country has never given you a mandate 
to shoot them down. In your own Cabinet, in your own 
party in the House of Commons, and, still more, in your 
party in the country, there is hardly a man who at heart 
would not far rather face the question of putting down 
Ulster after a general election than before it. Your 
suggested reason for not having a general election is a 
snare—a piece of political craft. Your real reason is that 
you are afraid that the Home Rule Bill would be lost at 
the polls. Therefore, horrible as it is, you have decided to 
coerce Ulster without getting the endorsement of the 
electors. Do you in your heart feel happy at the thought 
of shedding men’s blood on a point of party and political 
convenience like this ?” 

That is the question which we put in all seriousness 
to Mr. Asquith, and in regard to which we are certain 
of the answer. Mr. Asquith, whatever he may say in 
the House, does not feel happy at the thought of coercing 
Ulster, not on the line of least, but on the line of most 
resistance. It is only his miserable entanglements and 
the wretched obligations which he has undertaken towards 
the Nationalist Party that prevent him from saying as an 
honest man and as a humane man, for such in reality he 
is, “‘ Before I give the order to shoot down the men of 
Ulster I will at any rate make it clear to them that in 
defying me and my Bill they are defying the majority of 
the people of England and Scotland.” 





THE ANTI-HOME RULE CAMPAIGN. 


E have a word to say to the Unionists who are, 

as we think very wisely, transferring the appeal 

against the Home Rule Bill from the House of Commons 
to the country. By all means let them riddle, as 
they are riddling, the clauses of that iniquitous and 
ridiculous measure, and explain its preposterous provi- 
sions, but let them not forget also to keep the question 
of the dissolution and its bearing on the coercion of Ulster 
in the forefront of the battle. What they want to do is 
not merely to hearten the Unionists and to win over the 
balancing electors, but also, and most important of all, 
to make an impression upon the ordinary Liberal elector. 
Now the way to move him, we are certain, is on this 
point of a dissolution. What they must say to him in 
plain terms is this: “ We assume that you are satisfied 
with the Bill; we assume that in your opinion it is a 
measure fair to England and Scotland, and fair even to the 
people of Ulster; that in fact it is a Bill which ought 
to be passed in the interests of both islands. We will not 
attempt to argue with you on these points. All we desire 
to do is to impress upon you that, rightly or wrongly, the 
people of Ulster are determined to resist being forced 
under a Dublin Parliament. All we ask you at the moment 
is that you should insist that, before recourse is had to the 
bullet and the bayonet in Ireland, the people of North-East 
Ulster should be absolutely assured as to the determination 
of the British people to apply the Bill to Ulster. The 
only way in which you can do this is by a general election 
before the Bill becomes law. If you are determined to 
coerce the men of North-East Ulster, at any rate try 
to coerce them by your votes before you coerce them 
by force of arms.” We are certain that such an appeal, if 
fairly and squarely made, will move the minds of many 
thousands of Liberals and will make them say: “This is 
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a reasonable demand. Ulster, as Mr. Asquith himself 
admits, is a great difficulty. Ulster must give way to the 
will of the majority of the British people, but at any rate 
let us warn her, as only a successful general election can 
warn her, of the fate that is in store for her if she insists 
on trying to impose her will upon the rest of the United 
Kingdom.” 

To conclude, here is our summary of the situation. 

In the first place, we say to the Liberals, 

“ On your own showing and by your own arguments you 
ought either to give a separate Parliament to North-East 
Ulster or you ought to leave Ulster out of the Bill and let 
her remain, as now, a part of the United Kingdom.” 

Next we say, 

“If you are determined not to do this, and are deter- 
mined that the principle of local self-government and 
the predominance of the will of the local majority shall 
only apply to the South of Ireland and not to the 
North, and are determined to force North-East Ulster 
under a Dublin Parliament, at any rate use your force in 
such a way that it will produce the minimum and not the 
maximum of bloodshed. 

Before you storm the town and put its people to the 
sword, summon them once more to surrender by the 
trumpet call of a successful general election. 

Do not, by omitting this last warning of the conse- 
quences of resistance, incur the curse that must fall upon 
those who shed blood unnecessarily. 

If you can avoid the horrors of civil war by what is so 
simple a thing as an appeal to the people, for God’s 
sake make that appeal before you order the guns to begin 
their red business.” 





THE NEWEST MARCONI DISCLOSURES. 


ARNEST Liberals profess to be shocked and dis- 
gusted at the special indignation shown by the 
ublic in regard to the newest Marconi disclosures, 
t.e., those relating to Lord Murray’s investment on 
behalf of the Liberal Party in American Marconis. 
“We knew months ago,” they declare, “that he acted 
on the original tip to buy American Marconis given 
him by the Attorney-General, and also that he both 
bought and sold later on a joint account with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord Murray never con- 
cealed the fact, but allowed it to be stated openly by his 
colleagues in the Matin case and before the Committee. 
Why therefore worry about any other transactions on his 
part? If there was anything wrong, which we Liberals 
deny, for a Minister to buy American Marconis, the 
wrongdoing is not the least altered by the volume of the 
transactions. The purchase of a hundred shares would 
be quite as bad as the purchase of ten thousand. The 
fact, too, that Lord Murray bought them not for himself, 
but was only investing as trustee for the Liberal Party, 
makes no difference, or rather minimizes any shade of a 
a shadow of impropriety there might have been in the 
transaction. Out of this transaction, at any rate, Lord 
Murray neither made nor had any hope of making a 
personal pecuniary gain.” 

Those who argue thus are singularly blind to the realities 
of the question. In our opinion the ordinary man shows a 
true instinct for the essentials of this lamentable business 
when he is moved to special anger and disgust by 
the transactions which have been disclosed by the 
purest and most amazing of accidents. If Mr. Fenner 
had not become bankrupt and absconded, and the 
affairs of the firm of ‘“ Montmorency” had not come 
under the view of a receiver, and, again, if that 
receiver, as might well have been the case, had either 
postponed his examination of the books for several months 
or perhaps had never happened to look into this particular 
ledger, the purchase might never have come to light. 
Lord Murray, in spite of the appointment of the Marconi 
Committee with its tremendously wide purview, in spite 
of the speeches of Ministers last October, and in spite of 
the knowledge, which we think we are right in assuming 
that he had, that Mr. Lloyd George and the Attorney- 
General meant at some time or other to disclose their 
purchases in American Marconis, evidently had no intention 
of letting the Committee or anybody else know of his 
investment of party funds in American Marconis. He 
took what he thought were complete precautions for 








rr) 
keeping the purchase secret even from his successor 
in the office of Whip. As a rule the party Whip has no 
secrets from such successor, but tells him all the party 
“ mysteries,” sometimes, we are told, to the very great 
astonishment of that successor, who often learns for the 
first time amazing explanations of why this or that thing 
was really done by the party, and finds out how absolutely 
deluded not only the public but the rank and file 
and even “ notable men ”’ have been as to the mainsprings 
of action in particular cases. He also learns where the 
party funds come from, where they have gone, or where 
they are going, and of course exactly how they are 
held at the moment. This tradition of passing on the 
torch of knowledge was broken, or at any rate broken 
for a time, by Lord Murray. He handed over all the party 
securities to Mr. Illingworth, except the 3,000 American 
Marconi shares. About those he said nothing. As, how- 
ever, he was naturally most anxious that they should not 
get absorbed into his personal estate, just before his 
departure for Bogoté and Ecuador, Mexico, and the 
West Indies in January last, he handed over the shares to 
his brother to keep till the Marconi business was “ cleared 
up” or “cleaned up”—the reports vary. We are most 
anxious not to do any man an injustice, but we think 
we have a right to say that “till the Marconi business 
was cleared up” meant till there was no longer danger 
of any inconvenient questions being asked upon the 
subject. Lord Murray, no doubt, did not want to let his 
successor into a very troublesome secret—to involve him 
in the hideous muddle created by the inquiry and the 
bankruptcy of Mr. Fenner. He must also, of course, have 
contemplated the possibility of his being called by the 
Committee and asked whether the investments already dis- 
closed were the only Marconi investments he had made. 
We must suppose that he considered that, as the invest- 
ment was not his but a party investment, he would have 
had the right to say that he himself did not possess, and 
had never possessed, any other shares than those men- 
tioned in the Matin case. 

All we know for certain is that Lord Murray meant to 
conceal the investment of the party funds in American 
Marconis, and did so even from the new Chief Whip, and 
this though the House of Commons had appointed a 
Special Committee charged with the duty of obtaining the 
fullest possible knowledge in regard to Ministerial trans- 
actions connected with the whole affair. In the debate in 
October the whole tone of Ministers was that they had 
nothing whatever to conceal, that they welcomed the 
fullest, frankest, and most minute inquiry into all the 
circumstances, and that they would therefore make the 
reference of the Committee so wide that no one could 
suspect them of the slightest leaning towards any 
economy of truth or calculated reticence. In view of 
this fact it is surely impossible to suggest that a Minister 
had a right to conceal transactions in American Marconis 
on the ground that in his opinion American Marconis 
had nothing to do with the subject of the Committee's 
inquiries. For a man to argue thus is to set up as 
judge in his own cause, t.e., the cause of the Ministers 
concerned. Anyone, no doubt, has a perfect right to 
contend that in fact American Marconis had nothing to do 
with the case, but the decision on that point clearly lay 
with the Committee, and not with the persons whose 
conduct was being inquired into. The moment a doubt 
was expressed as to whether American Marconis were 
or were not involved, a man in Lord Murray’s position 
should have felt that it was his duty to disclose every- 
thing and let the Committee judge on the point of 
relevance. 

The indignation of the public at the new disclosures, 
disclosures which, as we have said, would never have come 
to light but for a pure accident, is very great and very 
widespread, but what is perhaps even greater and more 
widespread is the renewed atmosphere of suspicion that 
has been created by the last evidence taken by the 
Committee. Throughout the length and breadth of the 
country people are asking, and Liberals quite as much as 
Unionists, “ Where is this thing going to end ? If accident 
can have disclosed so much, what may not accident 
now be concealing?” The truth, in the Manchester 
Guardian’s phrase, has had to be drawn out just as 
teeth are extracted. Sudden chance may reveal that 
the least suspected organization has, like the Liberal 
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Central Association, had dealings in Marconis. Till the 
deliberate question has been put, “ Had you dealings in 
English, in American, or in any other type of Marconis ?” 
and an answer has been given, no one can feel sure what 
that answer will be. No hypothesis seems too wild 
for acceptance. After what we have heard already, 
who could be surprised even if he were told that the 
Nationalist funds, or the funds of the Free Churches, or 
the funds of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland had 
peen swept into the great Marconi whirlpool? These, of 
course, are utterly wild assumptions, and we give them 
merely by way of illustration and as the most impossible 
things we can think of. Yet, after all, they are not wilder 
than what happened in the case of the Liberal Party 
funds. 

But suspicion is not confined to these hypotheses. 
There are other rumours which we are bound to say seem 
to us if possible even more incredible, namely, that two 
other members of the Committee who have taken a leading 

art in its proceedings have held American Marconi shares. 
That, of course, is not a crime per se, or anything approach- 
ing a crime. It would, however, clearly be most unfortunate 
if any member of the Committee had in fact dealt in Marconi 

shares and had not made the circumstance known publicly. 
It would mean that an utterly false impression had been 
allowed to be created on the public mind. It is not 
too much to say that up till now the public has assumed 
—certainly we ourselves had always assumed—that the 
acceptance of a seat on the Committee was a tacit 
declaration of the kind made by Mr. Winston Churchill 

—a declaration of no scintilla of interest direct or indirect 
in any type of Marconi Company. As, however, the point 
has been raised, we hold it now of vital importance that 
something more than such tacit declarations should be 
given, and that every member of the Committee should 
make a specific public declaration as to shareholding. 
There is, after all, no -soré of indignity or humiliation 
involved in making such a declaration. It has been 
regularly exacted from every witness before the Com- 
mittee. Surely the jury cannot object to putting to 
themselves questions which they insist on being answered 
by those who come before them. The Unionist members 
of the Committee have, we believe, already made such a 
public declaration, but the majority have refused to follow 
their example. If that is so, it is a subject for deep regret. 
The public want to have, and have a right to have, this 
matter placed beyond all possibility of doubt in the case 
of every member of the Committee, whether Unionist or 
Liberal. 

Another matter in regard to which suspicion has grown 
up of late is to be found in the statement that there are 
members of the Ministry, not in the Cabinet, but among 
the holders of lesser posts, who through want of judgment, 
want of experience, or general ignorance of the true tradi- 
tion, invested in Marconi shares and have up till now 
failed to make disclosure of the fact. Probably these 
rumours are altogether ill-founded, but at any rate they 
are now circulating very widely and they ought to be 
put an end to, as they easily can be, by a public statement 
on the part of the Prime Minister. Nobody wants a 
formal scene in the House of Commons, in which every 
member of the Ministry—we speak of the Ministry and 
not of the Cabinet—should come forward and make a 
declaration like that made by Mr. Winston Churchill. 
What would be quite sufficient and would completely clear 
the air would be for Mr. Asquith, upon whose word of 
honour the country relies absolutely, to state in the House 
that he has asked all his colleagues in the Administration, 
both in the Cabinet and out of it, whether they at any 
time have had any transaction, direct or indirect, in the 
shares of any type of Marconi company, and that he is in 
& position to say that not one of those colleagues except 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, Mr. Lloyd George, and Lord Murray 
has had such transactions or investments. Such a 
statement would at once put a stop to the spread of 
suspicion. 

We shall be told, no doubt, that this suggestion of ours 
is inadmissible, because it is “ pandering” to a morbid 
and unwholesome suspiciousness, and that the public 
ought to have confidence enough in its servants to feel 
absolutely certain that any member of the Committee 
Who had had any transaction in Marconi shares, and still 
more any Minister, would have long ago come forward 








and made a voluntary statement like that made by Mr. 
Winston Churchill. Since it is incredible that they would 
not have done so, it is an insult to assume that they are 
concealing anything. Our reply is that if Lord Murray 
could have acted so foolishly and could have shown such 
amazing reticence in regard to his transactions in Marconis 
on behalf of the Liberal Party, the public will think nothing 
incredible, and that therefore the only way to clear the air 
is such a statement on behalf of the members of the Com- 
mittee and the Ministry as we have suggested. When such 
declarations have been made we really shall have reached 
bottom, and it will then be impossible for the suspicion- 
mongers to ply their trade any further. All the teeth, to 
use the Manchester Guardian’s phrase again, wil] have either 
been extracted or declared sound. Surely that is a result 
worth obtaining. Remember that we are not proposing to 
do what we admit is not a fair thing to do, i.¢., proposing 
to ask men voluntarily to incriminate themselves. Nobody 
is so foolish as to suggest that it would have been a 
criminal act or even a shameful or dishononrable act for a 
member of the Committee or for subordinate Ministers to 
have made investments in American Marconis. 

In the case of Cabinet Ministers the Spectator is bound 
by its whole past attitude to say that it would have been 
utterly unbecoming in a Minister to hold shares, but even 
here we should not say that there had been anything criminal. 
Action unbecoming a Minister is the worst that could 
be said of such transactions as we are discussing. Worse 
things, however, could and will be said if any concealment 
is now taking place and is maintained. Therefore if 
any member of the Committee or any Minister is in the 
position which has been described, we would urge them 
most strongly in their own interests—whatever may 
be said by injudicious friends or others—to insist 
at once upon making their personal position absolutely 
clear. It is the only path of safety. Otherwise they 
will live in perpetual danger of some accident, as in 
the case of Lord Murray, disclosing something which is 
not now very terrible, but which might easily grow into 
something terrible by further concealment. At present 
public comment at a new disclosure would not be unjust 
or extreme. A year hence an accidental disclosure would 
cause the comments to be very different. Lord Murray's 
case should surely be warning enough. 

The assumption now is that silence in the case of the 
Committee and of the subordinate Ministers is a tacit 
declaration that they have not, and never have had, directly 
or indirectly, any dealings in any Marconi Company in 
any part of the world. A discovery later of such 
dealings is certain to be treated by the public—fairly 
or unfairly does not matter—as an act of dishonour and 
as a piece of actual falsehood and treachery. 





THE INSURANCE ACT MUDDLE. 


A from the painful evidence of by-elections, the 

Liberal Party appears to be growing conscious of 
the unpopularity of the Insurance Act. The authors of 
that Act hoped that the feeling against it was only due to 
popular ignorance or Unionist misrepresentation. But the 
Act has now been long enough in force for the people who are 
subject to its provisions themselves to be able to form a 
very shrewd estimate of its valueto them. As far as can 
be learned, the Act is now distinctly more unpopular thau 
when it first came into operation. 

Prominent among its defects is the enormous cost of 
administration. This fact has impressed itself upon the 
attention of friendly societies, who find that the very 
moderate expenditure to which they were accustomed when 
working with a voluntary system has increased by leaps 
and bounds now that they are subject to the compulsion 
and to the control of the State. Nor is this grievance 
confined to the self-organized working-class institutions. 
In an equal degree the Prudential and other insur- 
ance companies find their expenses increased by the 
multiplication of official regulations. Curiously enough, as 
we pointed out the other week, one of our Liberal contem- 
poraries, the Westminster Gazette, which is generally fairly 
sound on economic problems, appears to regard the increase 
in the clerical staff of insurance companies as a proof of 
the value of the Act. On the same line of reasoning we 
presume our contemporary would regard an increase ia 
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the number of road-sweepers in London as a proof of 
the value of a snowstorm. 

But necessarily this question of expense does not strike 
the imagination of the man in the street so greatly as do 
the cases of individual hardship of which he hears almost 
daily. Among these the em el most frequently noted 
is the necessity which the Act imposes upon unemployed 
persons of paying the whole of their insurance themselves, 
while the employed person only has to pay a portion of it. 
If a man is out of work for several weeks in succession, 
this imposes upon him a burden which he cannot bear. It 
is impossible for a badly paid worker, whether male or 
female, to make up the amount of the insurance after 
several weeks of idleness and wagelessness. There is now 
a general agreement that this provision at any rate must 
be amended, and it is somewhat extraordinary that it was 
ever embodied in the Act. Obviously, however, if the 
scheme is to remain on even an approximately sound 
financial basis, an amendment of this provision must 
involve an increase of the weekly payments when the insured 
person is at work. That appears to us to be a sounder 
principle than the scheme of the Act, but the difficulty is 
that, the scale of payments having once been fixed, 
tremendous opposition would be aroused to any proposal 
to increase it. It is clear, however, that the present arrange- 
ment cannot stand. It has only been tolerated for the 
past few months because trade has been extraordinarily 
prosperous. As soon as a = of bad trade comes, and 
large numbers of workpeople are thrown out of employ- 
ment, the possibility of making up past premiums will 
produce a revolt against the Act which no Government 
could afford to neglect. 

Another grave objection to the Act is raised by what we 
may call the upper stratum of insured persons, namely, clerks 
and shop assistants who are earning between £2 and £3 a 
week. These persons constitute a considerable section of the 
population. They have been always accustomed to fend 
for themselves, and to manage their own financial affairs 
in their own way. They resent as an intolerable inter- 
ference with their liberty the compulsion to keep cards 
which their employers have to stamp week by week. This 
resentment arises not only from the instinctive dislike of 
having an employer interfering in their private affairs, but 
also in many cases from the very honourable feeling that 
it is the employee’s duty to take care of himself or herself 
without any compulsory assistance from the employer 
beyond the agreed wage. 

Many critics of the Act are now demanding that com- 
pulsory insurance should cease altogether. At the time 
the Act was under discussion we supported the principle 
of compulsion, while pointing out that in our judgment it 
would be wiser to limit the scope of the Act to cases of 
infirmity and old age. The main difficulties arise directly 
the question of sickness is touched, for sickness cannot 
be dealt with by any compulsory system of insurance 
without raising grave practical difficulties with the 
medical profession, and without provoking an enormous 
amount of malingering. All this involves a very heavy 
expense, which in turn must be met either by increased 
premiums or by a fresh drain upon the taxpayer. On the 
other hand, compulsory insurance, limited to infirmity 
and old age, se have met a want which has long been 
recognized by the friendly societies, would have relieved 
those bodies from the greatest burden upon their resources, 
and would consequently have left them free to deal on an 
extended scale on voluntary lines with the problem of 
sickness. We still believe that this was sound advice, and 
conceivably it is still possible to amend the Insurance Act 
on these lines. But we must frankly recognize that the 
difficulties in the way are very great. When a vast new 
system has been introduced by the steam-roller methods 
of the State it is extraordinarily difficult to go back upon 
what has been done, and therefore we put forward these 
suggestions, not with any confidence that they are neces- 
sarily practicable, but rather as indicating the lines on 
which reform should be attempted if further inquiry shows 
that it is on these lines possible. 

Among the various devices which might be employed to 
get rid of the now admitted evils of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
bungled scheme we may mention the plan, suggested in 
these columns some years ago, of imposing a tax upon 
the employer if he employs persons who are not volun- 
tarily imsured for sickness, and a tax also on every 








wage-earner (to be collected by the employer) if he 
the wage-earner, remains uninsured. ‘This would rm 
a far less irksome form of compulsion than the penal 
provisions of the present Act; but in practice it would 
probably prove equally effective. Where the tax failed 
to induce the employer to engage only insured persons, 
the revenue derived from these special punitive taxes 
could be used either to supplement the resources of 
the local authorities in giving poor-law relief, or as a 
subsidy to voluntary insurance agencies. Another suggested 
amendment of even wider scope needs careful consideration, 
namely, the proposal to get rid altogether of the uniform 
scale of payment and to substitute a graded income-tax 
and wage-tax to provide medical relief for all who choose to 
apply for it. This is an idea which, of course, specially 
appeals to the State Socialists, though probably most of 
them would prefer that the income-tax should be limited 
to the well-to-do classes. We only mention it as one of 
the conceivable possibilities of reform. 

The truth is that Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues, 
by forcing the Insurance Act through Parliament before 
its probable effects had been fully thought out, have 
involved the nation in a hideous muddle, from which we 
can only extricate ourselves by heroic measures. It may 
be that it wiil fall to the lot of the Unionist Party to deal 
with the problem, and we earnestly hope that they will 
take warning by Mr. Lloyd George’s fate. Above all 
things Unionists should at the present moment abstain 
from pinning their faith to any particular scheme of reform, 
or even to advocating any special plan of reform on public 
piatforms. At the present moment the business of every 
Unionist is to confine himself to criticising the defects of 
the Act in public; while in private he should be studying 
how those defects can best be remedied. Let every 
Unionist remember that no wise physician prescribes 
unless he is called in. As long as the Liberals remain in 
power it is their business to put forward schemes to clear 
up the hideous muddle which they have made. 





THE GENESIS OF A PEOPLE. 


ERHAPS the saddest spectacle in recent history is 
the contrast between the unity of the Balkan people 
in the hour of danger and their dissensions in the 
hour of victory. It is not, indeed, any matter for 
wonder. The acceptance of common sacrifices is an easier 
process than the division of common gains. In the one 
case the work has to be done in the visible presence of a 
great need. In the other the need has been satisfied, and 
the combatants sit down to reckon ap what each has won. 
At the moment when the Balkan States seem to be biind 
to the imminence of dangers hardly less than those which 
they have already surmounted, it is well to be reminded of 
the wonderful promise of their recent experience. That 
experience may seem for the moment to have no meaning 
for them. But the lesson it ought to convey is so unmis- 
takable that we cannot believe that it will long be lost 
sight of. A year ago nothing that was known of Bulgaria 
or Greece or Servia gave any suggestion of the miracle 
they were to achieve in concert last October. In view of 
this contrast we shall go on hoping that they will yet 
refuse to give the lie to a past from which they are 
separated by only a few months. 

We owe a great debt to the Times’ correspondent in the 
Balkan peninsula for the articles in which he is describing 
the formation of the Balkan League. The first idea of 
such an alliance dates from the “ disillusionment” which 
followed upon the Treaty of Berlin. The Balkan nations 
ceased to look to Russia as their possible deliverer from 
Turkish oppression. By way of a new departure, a Servian 
statesman, M. Ristitch, suggested a confederation which 
should include a reformed and constitutional Turkey, and 
for a time this notion was encouraged both by Rumania 
and Bulgaria. The events of 1885, the revolt of Eastern 
Rumelia, the consequent aggrandisement of Bulgaria, and 
the offence thus given to Servia and Greece, put a speedy 
end to this prospect. Bulgaria became suspicious of the 
growth of Russian influence in Servia, Greece was brought 
to reason by a naval demonstration of the Powers, an 
the question of a Balkan Alliance slumbered till 1891. 
In that year M. Tricoupis, the Greek Prime Minister, 
visited Belgrade and Sofia with the object of bringing 
about an alliance between the three States. He saw, more 
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clearly than the authors of the alliance eventually con- 
tracted, the necessity of a complete understanding 
between them about their future boundaries as a pre- 
liminary to military action. With this secured beforehand, 
he was ready to fight Turkey. Nothing came of these 
overtures, as Bulgaria had no wish to disturb her relations 
with the Triple Alliance and the Porte, and for twenty 
years the question was not seriously taken in hand. The 
yeal cause of the creation of the League of 1912 was the 
emergence of the Young Turks and the disillusionment 
and despair of Macedonia. “ It would hardly be exaggera- 
tion to say that Macedonian peasants laid the foundations 
of the Balkan Alliance... . A community of suffering 
led the Christian races in Macedonia to forget their 
quarrels” ; the Greek Patriarch joined hands with the 
Bulgarian Exarch; the Greeks harboured Apostol, the 
famous Bulgarian Voivode, hitherto regarded as their 
worst enemy; the anxiety caused by the announcement 
that Rumania had offered her aid to Turkey in case of war 
with Bulgaria stimulated the instinct of ,self-preservation 
and prompted the negotiations between Greece and 
Bulgaria which led to their alliance. 

The Young Turk movement was at first welcomed by 
the Balkan nations. It promised “ liberty, justice, and 
equality” for all the subjects of the Sultan, and “ large 
numbers of Christian volunteers marched with the army of 
Mahmud Shevket ” to put down reaction at Constantinople. 
It is possible that if the Powers had kept the Young Turks 
on their trial, instead of taking them at their own valuation 
and immediately withdrawing their military officers from 
Macedonia “ without obtaining any guarantee for its future 
good government,” the Ottoman Empire might have been 
saved. But it would have been saved at the cost of giving 
up all that the true Ottoman and the greater part of the 
army most valued. {In 1910 the old methods were again 
resorted to. An Albanian revolt was “suppressed with 
merciless rigour,” and the military authorities then turned 
their attention to Macedonia. As there had been no revolt, 
a general disarmament was ordered. “The full history of the 
horrors which then took place has never been disclosed.” The 
Great Powers, having deprived themselves of the means of 
putting a check upon the Turkish troops, “ refrained from 
publishing the reports of their consuls, and a conspiracy of 
silence prevailed in the greater part of the European 
press.” But the Powers did more for Macedonia without 
intending it than they could have done by any amount of 
supervision. It was only when “no hope of redress 
appeared on any side” that “a community of suffering led 
the Christian races in Macedonia to forget their quarrels.” 
The news that Rumania had offered to give military help 
to Turkey in the event of her being at war with Bulgaria 
forced the other Balkan States to consider what would be 
their fate if Bulgaria was defeated. The Great Powers 
could not be trusted to stand their friend ; they must work 
out their salvation for themselves. ‘The instinct of self- 
preservation was awakened,” and the foundations of a 
Balkan Alliance were securely laid. 

There was a great deal to be done, however, before any 
superstructure could be built on these foundations. The 
accession of M. Venezelos to office in January 1911 was 
greatly resented at Constantinople. The anti-Greek 
boycott became more rigid, and the assassinations of 
Christian notables in Macedonia more numerous. Even 
the Austro-Hungarian Government went the length of 
warning the Grand Vizier that he was pushing Greece 
into an alliance with Bulgaria, and possibly with Servia, 
and thus handing over Macedonia to purely Slavonic 
influences. Nothing came of the remonstrance beyond a 
fresh crop of Turkish professions, and at last M. Venezelos 
determined to invoke the co-operation of the Bulgarian 
Government. A proposal to this effect was transmitted 
to Sofia in April 1911. “The document was sent 
under seal in the hands of a trustworthy person, via 
Corfu, to a well-known Englishman at Vienna, who 
delivered it to the Bulgarian Legation, whence it was 
transmitted, still under seal, to M. Gueshoff.” The 
stractest secrecy was maintained both at Athens and at 
Sofia. Thetwo Prime Ministers ciphered and deciphered 
their messages themselves, and no one else, except King 
George and King Ferdinand, knew anything of what was 
going on. In this respect Servia was a far less satisfactory 


Government to negotiate with than either Bulgaria or 
Greece. 


When the first pourparlers for a Serbo-Bulgarian 


alliance were opened at Belgrade, at least two foreign 
Governments obtained information of it, and in conse- 
quence of this leakage the Greek proposal was not made 
known at Belgrade until the negotiations were far advanced. 
The Greek proposal included an entente relative to a 
common action on the part of the two Powers for the 
protection of Christians in Turkey, and an eventual 
defensive alliance to provide against a Turkish attack on 
either of the contracting parties. There was more 
difficulty in approaching Servia. For to Servia the 
enemy most to be dreaded was not Turkey but 
Austria. Turkey, indeed, had favoured the Servians 
at the expense of the Bulgarians, “and a number of 
Bulgarian churches, schools, and monasteries changed 
hands in consequence.” It was not, therefore, till 
October 1911 that the Servian Minister at Sofia received 
instructions to open formal negotiations. In the following 
March the treaty of alliance was signed. This also was 
to be purely defensive, “ the two Powers agreeing to abstain 
from all aggression against Turkey, while aiding each other 
to obtain for their respective nationalities in the Ottoman 
Empire the political and constitutional rights to which 
they were entitled.” Limitations of this kind depend for 
their value on what in this case was an unknown quantity 
—the effective willingness of Turkey to give rights of any 
kind to her subject nationalities. The whole history of 
the revolution of 1908 had tended to show that the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress neither wished to make the 
concession the new Balkan Alliance was prepared to 
demand nor had the ability to carry out such a change 
of policy even if it had the desire to do so. In view 
of this possibility a military convention was signed just 
a month later. Bulgaria undertook to mobilize 200,000 
men and Servia 150,000. “In the result both put into 
the field more than double the stipulated numbers.” 
The arrangements as to the distribution of the armies 
now possess only “a historical interest,” as they were 
based on the idea that Macedonia would be the prin- 
cipal scene of hostilities. By a convention drawn up by 
the Servian and Bulgarian military staff on September 
28th “it was agreed that both parties should be free to 
distribute their forces in accordance with the needs of the 
military situation.” 

The settlement of the differences that have arisen between 
the three Powers in the course of the peace negotiations is 
more difficult in the caso of Bulgaria and Servia than in 
that of Bulgaria and Greece. Greece is an important 
maritime Power, and she can consequently render service 
to Bulgaria for which Servia can offer no equivalent. 
Thus the distribution of the conquered territory becomes 
the one point to be settled, and considerable modifications 
in the terms of the treaty of last year must follow almost 
of necessity. But what gain or loss to either party can be 
worth thinking of by the side of a possible undoing of 
nearly all that the war has accomplished ? 








THE LOWEST FORM OF INSPIRATION. 

AN does not know much by instinct. Some men do not 
even know their own mind. It is one of the things no 
one can learn to know. It is a knowledge which comes naturally, 
or, to use an antithetic but in this case almost synonymous 
term, by inspiration. A vast number of people, as soon as 
they are grown up, plunge into the world, not knowing what 
they want out of it, just as many women plunge into shops. 
The good bargains of life are not for them. Does this piece 
of gratuitous knowledge—the knowledge of what they want— 
imparted by Providence to about half one’s acquaintance 
as a birthright, bring bappiness or not? In the view of 
the present writer it is nearly impossible to say. Those 
who know what they want and get it are, in spite of the 
instructions of our childhood, generally quite happy. Those 
who know and do not get it are often quite miserable. 
Those who do not know suffer the least. There can: be 
no doubt of that. Unfortunately in this very strange world 
almost all the situations in life which preclude suffering are 

dull and partake of the nature of a passive disappointment. 
Very often we find two children in one family, one born 
to know his own mind, and one born to be ignorant of what 
he wants. The latter, if he is an agreeable fellow, starts life 
with the most friends. The man who does not know what he 





wants stands in no temptation to grudge others. He is nat 
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ambitious and not obstinate, and he easily passes for sym- 
pathetic and for unselfish. Determination is a disagreeable 
quality before reason develops. The child who asks counsel 
because he does not know his own mind gets credit. One 
passport to popularity he usually Jacks—he is not often in 
high spirits; not knowing what he wants he does not know 
when he has got it, and he does not rejoice over luck or 
attainment. In all the great crises of life, moreover, he is 
at a disadvantage. He must accept the career chosen for 
him by his parents or indicated by circumstances, and he 
will probably never feel much zest for his work, though he 
may be well fitted for it. Whenever his task disgusts or 
disappoints him he will blame those who set him to it. In 
love he may be lucky. The first suggestion of matrimony 
comes very often from the woman. He has not the power 
to choose well. He may have the good fortune to be well 
chosen, but he has less chance of a happy marriage than 
the man who knows his own mind. For one thing, this 
lowest of the inspirations has a great charm for women; 
and for another, while all men are in a measure at the 
mercy of their emotions where matrimony is concerned, the 
man who knew what he wanted before he fell in love carries 
a compass by means of which he may weather a very heavy 
emotional storm. Of course, the man who does not know 
his own mind never makes money and never makes himself 
conspicuous. This fact does not probably militate against 
his happiness. What does, however, greatly dim his pleasure 
in life is the want of that sense of discrimination; just 
as he is not sure what he wants so he is not sure whom 
he likes. His friends are a heterogeneous lot who fail 
away from him if he changes his domicile, and who are 
not comrades but company—he does not know what he 
wants in a friend. His reading, again, is equally indis- 
criminate; he is no critic, he is not sure what he enjoys. On 
the other hand, he is sure to have a name for wide 
toleration. “I like to know both sides,” he says, whether 
he talks of politics or people. As a rule, that sentence 
means only “I do not know my own mind on the subject.” 
All these are dull peculiarities, but the man who does not 
know his-own mind has one most endearing peculiarity—he 
has no desire to alter someone else's. The passion to impart 
knowledge never destroys in him the power to receive it. 

We have been speaking, of course, of the average man, 
of the kind who does not know his own mind. The type, 
like all other intellectual types, may approach both to 
idiocy and genius, and may be found among good and bad 
people. There are charming men whose failure to conclude 
means nothing but an increased facility to consider, and 
with whom the fact that their power of discrimination is 
small means only that their capacity for admiration 
knows no limits. They do not know very clearly what they 
want, therefore they ask for nothing, but are always giving. 
Their friends rest in them, and pay them that greatest of all 
tributes—turn to them when they know themselves to blame. 
In small matters and in great who has not taken untold 
comfort from time to time in the affection of persons who 
have no critical capacity, moral or otherwise? Needless to say, 
there are as many despicable as admirable people who do not 
know what they want. Actively bad men and women always 
know their own minds, but passively bad people do not, and 
they are often horribly inconvenient, though mercifully 
somewhat ineffective. They are surely those alluded to in 
Scripture as “the unthankful and the evil.” Having no 
power to discriminate, they are incurably suspicious and 
ungrateful, and where suspicion dwells highmindedness is 
impossible. 

Two spirits attend the christening of the child born to 
know his own mind—they are the spirits of success and of 
despair. Before he is six years old he will be intimate 
with both. The joy of attainment is very keen in 
childhood, and who that knows his own mind does not 
remember the misery of crying for what he wanted and 
could not have, and the rage engendered by the Job’s com- 
forters who, at the sacrifice of all truth and reason, assured 
him that if he had it he would not like it! The man who 
knows his own mind isa man of the world. He knows what 
a perfectly delightful and perfectly detestable place it can be. 
He knows—or he thinks he knows, which comes to the same 
thing—what angels and what devils inhabit it. He goes 
straight to his end, and as he uses his whole force le very 
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often gets there; besides, his end is not always a very high or 
a very difficult one. A great many of those who know their 
own minds ask only the commonest blessings. I£ such an ong 
fails he is done for, a broken man; but he does not often fai] 
for certain till middle life, and a great many of us are broken 
by then, though, like the pitcher, we may still go backwards 
and forwards to the well for a great many years, and 
the flaw does not always show from a distance. But 
suppose he succeeds, or, at any rate, that he has not yet 
inevitably failed, what pleasure he gets out of the side 
shows of life! He is always judging, always exercising a 
faculty which it is a delight to exercise. From the highest 
to the lowest matter it is an intense pleasure to have a 
conviction. If we read a book and say to ourselves, “That ig 
very good; quite certainly it is very good,” whata happy hour 
that book has given us! Exactly the same thing is true of 
the arts. We may have ever such bad taste, but the mere 
fact of knowing one’s own mind is in itself pleasurable. Such 
and such scenery is what delights us, we say, and a corner 
of paradise is open. The search is exhilarating; the attain. 
ment is absolute satisfaction. The new-fashioned tolerance- 
worshippers may say what they will, but the greatest amuse- 
ment to be got out of acquaintance is the amusement of passing 
judgment. If acquaintances become friends our attitude of 
necessity changes, but the gossips of the past knew what 
they were doing, and knew how to entertain themselves. 

It is not too much to say that all intellectual conclu. 
sions are fraught with comfort to their possessors. Take 
the commonest subject of intellectual unrest—religion. The 
man of faith is happy. Sometimes we may think his 
happiness is self-righteous, but it is undeniable. The man 
a prey to doubt has always some inward agitation at the 
heart of his peace. The convinced materialist, on the other 
hand, is almost always a cheerful soul—or perhaps we 
ought to say a cheerful body. There is just one thing 
which the man who knows his own mind hardly ever knows, 
and that is his limitations. This piece of knowledge is 
reserved for his ignorant brother. There are compensations 
in character. Perhaps endowments are not quite so unequal 
as the anti-Socialists would have us believe. 





SHALL I BE A SCHOOLMASTERs 
[An Open LETTER. ] 
Pf pee ,—You tell me you have the offer of a master- 
ship at X when you leave the University, and you 
wish to know what I think of schoolmastering as a profession. 

It is an absorbing profession. If you want your life to pass 
quickly be a schoolmaster. Whatever may be the case in 
other lines of life, time with a schoolmaster flies at an 
appalling rate. No sooner has a term begun with all its 
arrangements of new Forms, and so on, than half-term comes 
with its orders and reports to be made out, and no sooner is 
that over than examination papers and time-tables have to be 
tackled, and then the holidays. Nice long holidays, giving 
one time to think, but short too, for they fly even more 
quickiy than term-time. This has been my experience, 
extending, as you know, over a good many years. 

You are interested in games, but not excessively, and you 
believe you would like the teaching. This is as it should be. 
Like many others I more or less drifted into the “despised 
profession,” but unlike many others before I had been at the 
work a year I found myself profoundly interested in every 
side of it, and most of all in the teaching. Life has never 
heen dull. With new faces in front of me every term, with 
new methods of work to be studied, with new head-masters 
to work under, new colleagues to be given a helping hand, 
there has never been time to be dull, and now it seems but 
yesterday when I stood on the steps of the Senate House, my 
last Tripos paper having been done, or rather not done, and 
vowed that I would never again enter for a competitive 
examination. 

A young schoolmaster once asked the advice of a senior 
colleague, who cynically replied, “If you wish for a happy 
life learn to like boys and everything connected with them, 
especially their games; but don’t be too keen about work.” 
If this man had taken the right view of his profession he 
would have said, “If you wish to have a useful career, above 
all things be keen about your teaching, and remember 
that it is your business to make it interesting. If you are 
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uninteresting your boys will be uninterested, but enthusiasm 
js as catching as measles. Games will take care of themselves. 
Waterloo was not won on any playing field.” I am not one 
of those who believe that all boys dislike work. Discussing 
this question with an old boy some weeks since, his reply when 
I asked him if he had hated his work at school (he was just an 
average boy) was, “ Everything depended upon the master.” 
I believe most schoolboys would say the same. 

Schoolmastering is an exacting profession, and in one 
sense a narrow one, fora man who adopts it should be pre- 
pared to sacrifice almost everything in the way of civic life. 
Teaching, looking over papers, and mixing with boys in out- 
of-school hours leave little time for such. Many will say this 
is quite wrong, for every man should find time to do his 
duty by the community or the State. My reply is that (1)a 
schoolmaster is doing his duty to both community and State 
in training British citizens-to-be; (2) men who devote much 
time to public work are as a rule failures as schoolmasters, 
As a man’s enthusiasm for outside work increases his 
enthusiasm for school work decreases. “’Tis true, ’tis pity, and 
pity ‘tis ’tis true.” Here, at any rate, if the cobbler does not 
stick to his last he will be but a cobbler in a somewhat 
different sense. 

The profession ranks very low in the estimation of the 
British public, but I believe that the day is drawing near 
when it will take its proper place and rank as high as that of 
the clergyman and the doctor. What better plan of life can 
aman put before himself than that of bringing up the young 
citizen in the right way? And this is the ideal of manya 
schoolmaster. 

No greater a percentage of “ slackers” will be found in this 
profession than in any other. Public schools and their 
masters come in for plenty of adverse criticism, very much of 
it well deserved, but on the whole those who know will say 
that they are doing their work in a whole-hearted and 
strenuous way, and the affection of a man for his old school 
and his old master goes to prove this. When this is realized 
we may occasionally see the name of an unretired school- 
master among the periodical “ honours” given by the State. 
Bishoprics, deaneries, &c., are not honours done to the school- 
master but to the clergyman. 

Don’t imagine that I think public schools are all that they 
should be; far from it. Their worst point is their con- 
servatism. Like most institutions, they don’t move with, 
but after the times. They declined to institute Modern Sides 
until public opinion drove them to it. They paid little or no 
attention to Army candidates until they found their boys 
leaving in considerable numbers at an early age to go to Army 
tutors. Even in these days, though head-masters take much 
trouble to arrange time-tables so that boys may drop Greek 
in order to take up some other subject in which they are 
more interested, they appear reluctant to arrange the hours for 
games so that boys can find time to devote to workshops, 
music, photography, or any of the many branches of natural 
science. Just as at one time all boys were compelled to learn 
Greek, so now they are all driven to play cricket or football, 
whether they like it or not. 

A schoolmaster without enthusiasm is of little worth. You 
have plenty of this, I know, but you will need all your grit if 
you are to keep it alive and abundant until you are a head- 
master and can do more or less as youplease. I doubt if more 
conservative bodies exist than public school masters and boys. 
Apart from the sensible questions, (1) How much will it cost P 
(2) Where is the money to come from? advocates of change 
have to overcome much dull, solid, and stubborn opposition. 
“Things work very well as they are. I don’t see why we need 
alter” is a suffocating argument. Whatever may be the state 
of the rest of the machinery, you will always find the brakes 
in a high state of efficiency. Brakes are excellent things, but 
driving whilst they are in constant action is a slow method of 
progression and a wearing one. Asa rule it is only pressure 
from outside which brings about a change. Where “Let 
well alone” is the order of the day, things are often ill. 
“Surely Ican improve on this” should be a schoolmaster’s 
constant thought. I should like to see the experiment tried of 
staffing the most prosperous schools with men who are satisfied 
with things as they are, all the surely-I-can-improve-on-this 
men going to schools at a low ebb financially or otherwise. 
We should see some astonishing results. 

If you decide in favour of schoolmastering, you cannot do 





better than begin at X. The majority of the masters break- 
fast and dine in Common Room, and there you will gather in 
much useful knowledge. You will not only hear how the 
strong men manage, but also how the weaklings mismanage. 
Such an experience is worth a deal more than the so-called 
training in pedagogy (horrid word) to be obtained at the 
Universities. 

You will find a good head-master there, one to whom you 
need not be afraid of going with a difficulty, one whose advice 
will be, I believe, “ Fight your own battles. Don’t ask me to 
come between you and a boy if it can possibly be avoided.” 
Most of the old stagers, with one or two notable exceptions, 
you will find to be very efficient brakes. 

Ican still say of my profession, “ With all thy faults, I 
love thee well,” and I trust you will be able to say the same 
when you are my age.—Yours, Z. 





NATURE RESERVES. 
OVEMENTS in this country spring up as a rule late 
rather than soon, and it was certainly high time that 
public spirit should call into existence a society to whose work 
we are glad to have an opportunity of drawing attention. This 
is the Society for the Promotion of Nature Reserves. During 
recent years a good many societies have come into being, eome 
of them, perhaps, slightly overlapping each other in their 
efforts towards the objects they seek to attain; but here is a 
society which touches new ground. We cannot do better than 
set out its objects in full. They are: (1) To collect and collate 
information as to areas of land in the United Kingdom which 
retain their primitive conditions and contain rare and local 
species liable to extinction owing to building, drainage, 
and disafforestation, or in consequence of the cupidity of 
collectors. (2) To prepare a scheme showing which areas 
should be secured. (3) To obtain these areas and hand them 
over to the National Trust under such conditions as may be 
necessary. (4) To preserve for posterity as a national posses- 
sion some part at least of our native land, its fauna, flora, and 
geological features. (5) To encourage the love of Nature and 
to educate public opinion to a better knowledge of the value 
of Nature-study. All this is work which greatly needs doing, 
and the Society sets out towards doing it in the best and 
wisest way. It exacts no subscription from its members. It 
merely asks those who are interested in its purposes to 
communicate with its Secretaries, to supply its Executive 
Committee with information, and, if occasion should arise, to 
help its work with financial assistance, however slight, in the 
same way in which the National Trust has been and is still 
assisted. The need of the Society is emphasized by the 
privilege that has been extended to it by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, who have allowed it to use the 
Natural History Museum as the temporary address of its 
secretaries, Mr. W. R. Ogilvie-Grant and the Hon. F. R. 
Henley, and the scope of its efforts may be measured by 
the fact that its President is the Speaker, and that Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr. Lewis Harcourt, to take two only out 
of many distinguished names, are members of the Council. 
A society could hardly start on its career under better 
auspices. 

The reasons which have Jed to the formation of the Society 
become daily more insistent. Every year which passes carries 
with it something from the countryside of these islands which 
cannot be brought back again; every season as it comes 
round shows us a loss which cannot be replaced. This is 
plain even to the most careless eye in the case of fields and 
woods turned into building land, particularly in the neigh. 
bourhood of towns and cities, for when meadows are 
transformed into rows of brick dwellings the change is too 
obvious to be ignored. But the natural countryside is being 
transformed in other neighbourhoods besides those of the 
towns, and here, though the change may be more subtle, it 
is equally complete. Houses are being dotted down in out- 
of-the-way places by ones and twos and threes, and wherever 
the builder plants his scaffold something primitive disappears. 
Nobody is afraid of distances in these days of motor-cars, and 
so architects are asked to plan houses for places which only a 
few years ago would have been dismissed from the mind as 
hopelessly in the wilderness. And the need is not merely for 
Farmers want more land, and to get it fens and 
There is nothing in all 
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this which we ought to complain about, for it is merely 
natural and bealthy, but it is a change which ought not to 
be ignored. Wherever man goes he kills out wild life in front 
of him, sometimes because he finds it harmful or inimical, 
sometimes merely by creating new conditions under which it 
cannot continue to exist. And so the list of our wild birds 
and beasts and insects becomes shorter and shorter. The 
wolf and the wild boar will be joined sooner or later by 
others. The hawks have gone or are going because they 
prey on poultry. The bittern has been driven out, or 
dried out, of his fenland reed-beds; plantations have 
broken up the rolling heaths and wolds where there were 
bustards within living memory—a race of birds whose end 
was hastened perhaps by the corn-drill or horse-hoe, which 
broke their eggs in the “brecks” or fields of winter corn. 
The polecat is becoming nearly as rare as the pine marten, 
and the otter and the badger will sooner or later follow the 
wild cat; so will the red deer go with the roe. The same 
story of extermination following the farmer is true of the 
lesser fauna. The draining of the fens ended the Large 
Copper butterfly, whose caterpillars fed on the great water- 
dock; and it is only in Wicken Fen and one or two other 
places in Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire that we can 
still see the Swallowtail on the wing. Other species have 
been persecuted to death by collectors. The Black-veined 
White used to be common enough in the New Forest and other 
localities ; now the collectors are gradually wiping out one of 
the last surviving colonies in West Kent. The Large Blue 
has recently been found out in Cornwall, and it is probably 
as rare there now as it is in the Cotswolds and its few other 
favourite breeding-places. Why should not an order be made by 
a Secretary of State to protect butterflies as well asbirdsP A 
butterfly may not be so large as a bird, but from one point of 
view, regarded as one of our native British fauna which cannot 
be replaced if it is allowed to become extinct, it is equally 
important. It is only the greed of collectors who prefer dead 
insects to live ones, and are not satisfied with a few specimens 
but want any number of varieties, which stands in the way of 
rare butterflies once again becoming moderately common. 
And an order protecting butterflies would be easier to enforce, 
in some ways, than an order protecting birds and their eggs. 
It is an easy matter to take a clutch of eggs when nobody is 
looking; but an elderly gentleman rushing about with a 
butterfly net is a conspicuous object in any landscape. Most 
butterflies are only on the wing in full sunshine, and some 
only in the morning, so that the work of a watcher protecting 
a locality from the collector and his net during the few weeks 
that a particular species was known to be on the wing ought 
not to be too exacting. 

We hope that the work of the Society for the Promotion of 
Nature Reserves will meet with the success it deserves, and 
that it will result in securing under the National Trust a large 
number of areas of ground where certain species of birds and 
beasts and insects are in danger of extinction and, what is 
equally important, where they can be protected and preserved. 
For, unfortunately, it is not as easy to secure the protection 
of an animal as it is to preserve a view or an open space. 
The collector is the enemy. The hobby of collecting seems 
to rouse in men who are otherwise decent members of society 
the worst instincts. Only a short time ago the writer of a 
letter to the Times, under the heading ‘“‘ Nature Reserves 
and Egg Collectors,” described a conversation he had 
had with the possessor of a large collection of eggs, who 
told him a number of interesting stories as to how 
the various specimens were obtained. One instance in 
particular was quoted in the letter. “There is a certain 
species of wildfowl of which, he (the collector) said, there is 
only one known breeding-place in the British Isles, and that 
place a large piece of water on the estate of a big landowner, 
who, of course, strictly preserved it, or thought he did. He 
(the collector) had no specimens of this egg, but hoped soon 
to obtain some, but it was a question of expense, as the 
journey, he said, was a long one, and ‘the keeper's fee £5 per 
clutch.” To this story perhaps the present writer may add 
another. There is a certain stretch of seashore in one of the 
southern counties over which the Society for the Protection of 
Birds, out of the funds which are contributed by its members 
for the purpose, sets 1 watcher during the breeding season 
of the rare birds which nest there. Only members of the 
Society, who are provided with a permit from the Secretary, 
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are allowed to visit this breeding-ground and to look 


at the nests in company with the watcher, and, even 
so, members are asked to be sparing in their requests to 
be allowed to visit the ground, for fear of disturbing the 
birds. However, no such requests are sacred to a certain 
type of collector. One of these gentlemen was being taken 
over the ground by the watcher, who showed him the nest of 
a very rare bird, which it is hoped may increase in numbers 
in consequence of the care and protection of the Society. The 
collector looked at the nest and then at the watcher. “T’ya 
never seen a nest of that bird before,” he said. “Now 
suppose you were to walk over to that point and look out to 
sea for a few minutes, or perhaps see that there’s no one 
going over the ground who oughtn’t to be there.” “And 
when I came back I suppose I should find that nest empty,” 
answered the watcher. “Not empty,” suggested the col. 
lector. “There would be something in it.” Possibly this 
collector and the person described by the correspondent 
of the Times may be one and the same person; at all events, 
it is difficult to think of a lower depth to which a collector 
could descend than to join a society for the purpose of being 
in a position to try to bribe one of its watchers. But it is 
too much to hope that collectors of this type are rare. They 
are not rare, and the community needs to be protected against 
them. It can only be protected by men and by money, and 
for that reason we hope sincerely that the Society for the 
Promotion of Nature Reserves will receive support, not only 
in membership but in subscriptions. Both are needed before 
it becomes too late for the Society’s work to be of use. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





CYPRUS. 

[To rue Eprror or tue “Srectator,”’] 
S1r,—Persistent rumours to the effect that Cyprus is about 
to be definitely made over by Turkey to Great Britain seem 
to indicate at least that a strong party of influential persons 
is in favour of such a move on the international board. The 
occasion certainly is favourable. It will be remembered by 
those interested in the island—although perhaps not by many 
others—that by the Convention of June 1878, made “ with 
the object of securing for the future the territories in Asia of 
H.I.M. the Sultan,” that potentate “consented to assign 
Cyprus to be occupied and administered by England,” with a 
proviso that if Russia should restore to Turkey Kars and the 
other conquests made by her in Armenia during the last 
war Cyprus should be evacuated by England, and the 
Convention should be at an end. In the meantime a large 
sum, eventually fixed at £92,800, besides certain contri- 
butions in kind, was to be paid annually by Great Britain 
to the Porte as compensation for the loss of revenue 
alleged to have been previously derived from the island. 
Thus for thirty-five years past Great Britain has, in point of 
fact, rented the property under a conditional lease which was 
in many respects unsatisfactory and objectionable. No one 
in his senses can suppose that Russia will ever restore to the 
Porte Kars and the Armenian conquests. Yet, as long as the 
proviso in the treaty remains unabrogated, the title to land in 
the island cannot be regarded as one which a lawyer would 
call unimpeachably good. Those private capitalists who, in 
ordinary circumstances, might very well be willing to advance 
money for the development of its undoubtedly great natural 
resources have been largely deterred from doing so. The 
native inhabitants, and especially the Greek-speaking majority 
of them, have not even yet come to regard the British oceupa- 
tion as definitive, and lose few opportunities of flaunting in 
the eyes of the officials and the public their aspirations to be 
annexed to another kingdom. Moreover, the condition as to 
retrocession to Turkey affords to the Colonial Office an ever- 
ready excuse for refusing to grant sums which are urgently 
needed for public works, on the ground that by doing so it 
would be effecting permanent improvements, of which an 
alien Power might reap the benefit. And of this pretext it 
must be admitted that the officials have made full use. 

Accordingly, although there has been a marked recovery 
throughout the island from the effects of long Turkish 
misrule, and the condition of the inhabitants has been 
improved almost beyond recognition, the progress towards 
real prosperity has been lamentably slow compared with what 
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it would have been had the Convention not contained the 


unfortunate condition making our tenure dependent upon the 
ostensibly uncertain future action of Russia. The money 
indispensably required for development purposes—much of 
which would long ago have been yielding a handsome return 
on the outlay—has been dispensed with a niggardly hand. 
The public roads almost all over the island are still in a 
deplorable condition. The work of reafforestation, by which 
large tracts of now barren country might have been clothed 
with verdure, and the climate made less dry in the long, 
trying summer, has been pushed on in a languid and inefficient 
way for want of funds. Communications by sea with Egypt 
and with England—to say nothing of the near shores of Syria 
and Asia Minor—are still defective and uncertain. If a 
really progressive and patriotic policy had been adopted, a 
harbour or harbours might have been constructed which would 
have made Cyprus a far from unimportant base of naval 
operations in a part of the Mediterranean where it has long 
been, and now more than ever is, most desirable that we 
should possess one. 

The present moment, when rearrangements are about to be 
made as to the ownership of the Avgean Islands, and the 
situation of Turkey, territorially regarded, is to be defined 
afresh by international consent, seems as propitious as 
could well be imagined for settling in a more sensible 
and intelligible manner the whole question of title and 
occupancy. At the time when the stipulation as to Kars 
and Cyprus was embodied in the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
our relations with Russia were altogether different from 
those which happily now subsist, and the same thing 
may be said of our connexion with Egypt. Under present 
conditions there could be no difficulty in coming to a mutual 
understanding with the Tsar’s Government as to the future 
of these two places. It is inconceivable that Turkey should 
refuse to assent to a commutation of the tribute for 
a sum of ready money; and no other Power could 
raise objections to the revision of a treaty which concerns 
only these three nations. If the Augean Islands are to be 
annexed bya Power or Powers aspiring to maritime importance 
it is, of course, doubly necessary that we should strengthen 
our hold upon Cyprus, where our troops have so long been 
established, to the great benefit of their health, and where the 
benefits of British administration are now at last beginning to 
be evident. Only within the last two or three years have the 
revenues of the island become sufficient to cover the expenses 
and the indemnity. The last returns, however, show that they 
are increasing fast. The details of a new arrangement could 
be settled easily when once its bases are agreed upon. And 
as soon as the small existing blot on our title had been 
removed, capital would be free to flow from Great Britain 
and elsewhere into the island, where there is plenty of scope 
for it, and where its employment might very soon make 
Cyprus, economically as well as politically, one of our most 
valuable small colonies.—I am, Sir, &c., Vv. 

[We hold that Turkey might now well be asked to give up her 
abstract rights over Cyprus. Our next step would be to refer 
to the inhabitants the question, “ Will you remain in the British 
Empire, or will you join the Greek kingdom?” If the answer 
was for Greece we should hand the island over to the Hellenic 
kingdom. If the answer was for the British Empire we would 
at once take steps to develop Cyprus by the use of British 
capital. We agree that the present state of stalemate} is 
unjust to the islanders.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CHURCH UNION IN SCOTLAND. 
[Te tux Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,— Whatever the House of Lords has done to the Church 
of Scotland, it has not put her into the same position as the 
English Establishment. The two systems are wholly different. 
I will give two illustrations out of a multitude which might 
be quoted. In England a ritual controversy brought the late 
Sir William Harcourt to his feet in the House of Commons. 
In Scotland the General Assembly is the final authority on 
public worship, not because the power to deal with the matter 
has been delegated to the Assembly, but because this is one 
of the inherent rights of the Church, and was secured as 
the result of a famous struggle with the Crown in the 
days of Charles I. Again, in England a parishioner who 
was refused the Holy Communion brought the clergyman 








before a civil court; in Scotland he would have carried 
the matter to the Church courts, and finally to the General 
Assembly, where cases on faith and morals “take end.” 
But “N.’s” reference to the House of Lords illustrates very 
excellently a statement which I made. I said that in the 
history of the Scottish Church concrete cases had arisen in 
which “one party affirmed, and the other party denied, that 
in point of fact the inherent liberties of the Church had been 
invaded.” The decisions to which “N.” refers are a case in 
point. I presume that he is alluding to the decisions which 
preceded the Disruption of 1843. The party which formed 
the Free Church regarded these as an invasion of the Church’s 
liberties, Their opponents did not. There the matter stands 
to this day, and there it will probably continue to stand as 
long as histories are written. “ N.” and I must agree to differ. 
The practical point is that both branches of the Church uphold 
the doctrine of spiritual freedom. The United Free Church, 
as both “ N.” and I have noted, regards the existing constitu- 
tion of the Church of Scotland as a bar to union. With that 
constitution the Church of Scotland is perfectly content. If 
she is to meet the desires of her neighbour, it is not because 
of any discomfort which she feels in her present position, but 
solely for the sake of others, and with a view to ending an 
unnecessary division of the Church.—I am, Sir, &c., x. 





A VOICE FROM IRELAND. 
[To tax Eprron or tus “Srecraron.”] 
S1r,—Your correspondent, “ A Constant Reader,” in your last 
issue says, “I am firmly persuaded they (the people) do not 
want or desire Home Rule. It is the work of paid agitators 
and their dupes looking for soft jobs—as a rule of men who 
have nothing to lose.” This opinion finds illuminating con- 
firmation in the report of a recent meeting of the Mullingar 
Rural District Council, as published in the Dublin Daily 
Express of June 7th. The italics are mine—I am, Sir, &., 
F. G. McCurntock. 
Drumcar Rectory, Dunleer, Co. Louth. 


“At the annual meeting of the Mullingar Rural District 
Council, Mr. Joseph O'Neill, the outgoing chairman, having been 
unanimously re-elected, Mr. C. Lennon proposed Mr. Jeremiah 
Gibson, the outgoing vice-chairman, also for re-election. He said 
it had been complained of during the past twelvemonths at that 
Council that Mr. Gibson had attended a Unionist meeting in 
Mullingar. Well, he (Mr. Lennon) never considered Mr. Gibson 
to be a Nationalist, and the fact of his being a Unionist was 
the reason why he had pro him as vice-chairman of 
that Council a year ago. They were asked to be tolerant, 
and in what better way could they show their tolerance there 
than by electing a man like Mr. Gibson to the vice-chair? Mr. 
J. Donohoe, J.P. (chairman, Board of Guardians), seconded, and 
Mr. Moran said when they elected Mr. Gibson they looked on 
him as a Nationalist. Mr. Egan proposed Mr. William Gillinan 
for the vice-chair. Mr. Timbs, in seconding, said he had decided 
to go against Mr. Gibson. He had supported him previously 
because he believed at the time he was a Nationalist, but it would 
be showing poor spirit indeed if that, the premier District Council 
of Westmeath, returned a Unionist as vice-chairman now, as they 
knew Mr. Gibson was a Unionist. Mr. F. Mullaly said he thought 
they should not have a vote on it. Mr. Donohoe: If you oppose 
him you will be only showing your hand. Mr. Egan: This cry of 
tolerance can be carried too far. Mr, Lennon: Have we any fault 
to find with Mr. Gibson? Mr. Scott: We have. Mr. Lennon: 
Did anyone ever come in here to complain that he neglected his 
duty? It is nota criminal offence to bea Unionist. There isn’t 
a Roman Catholic in Ireland who has £100 in his pocket who is not 
a Unionist in his heart. In Ireland the man who has plenty of 
money is a Unionist. It is only the man of straw who is a 
Nationalist. A vote was then taken, when 22 voted for Mr. 
Gillinan and 7 for Mr. Gibson, the outgoing vice-chairman. Mr, 
Gillinan was accordingly declared elected.” 





ULSTER AND REBELLION. 

(To rux Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”) 
Sr1r,—Is there any of your readers, man, woman, or child (if 
old enough to form any opinion on the subject), who believes 
that armed resistance to authority is always and in all cir- 
cumstances wrong? This doctrine was once taught by the 
advocates of absolute monarchy, but I think it is now 
abandoned. And when it is abandoned the result is that 
resistance to authority is right or wrong according to the 
circumstances of the case. Let us suppose that the Bill now 
before the House provided that Ulster should return no 
members to the Irish Parliament and that no Ulstermen 
should have votes, the entire government of Ireland being 
entrusted to the other three provinces, Will not the great 
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majority of your readers admit the right of the Ulstermen 
to resist in case that Bill became law? And many persons 
believe that this will be the practical effect of passing the 
Home Rule Bill. But where what is under consideration is a 
change, the question of the right to make it becomes as 
relevant as that of the right to resist it if made. A large 
majority of the people of Ulster strongly object to being 
ruled by the proposed Dublin Parliament. What right bave 
we to compel them to submit to that rule? If we reply “the 
right of the stronger,” is not this a challenge to resist and see 
who is really the stronger, for a smaller number of persons 
fighting for liberty in their own country have often held their 
own against a superior number of invaders. Compulsion as 
well as resistance is justifiable in certain circumstances, 
but what are the circumstances that in the present instance 
justify the compulsion of Ulster? Why force the people 
of Ulster to submit to a change of masters which they 
dislike P—I am, Sir, &c., OBSERVER. 





(To ras Epiron or tus “Sprerctaror.”’] 
S1r,—Colonel Vere Wright’s reference to the American civil 
war is perhaps a little open to misinterpretation. The 
Southern States thought that they had the right to separate 
themselves from the North, and it was for this they fought. 
This is made clear by Lincoln’s inaugural address as President. 
After stating his policy with regard to slavery, in which he 
seems to have conceded all that the South could require, he 
went on to declare that “no State can of its own motion get 
out of the Union.” “There must be intercourse between us; 
we cannot separate and live further apart as man and wife 
ean do. This intercourse cannot be made more advantageous 
as aliens than it is now.” How many of us, who consider 
what would now be the position if the United States were two 
distinct countries, can deny that Lincoln was right in main- 
taining the Union in spite of the awful loss in life and property 
which that war entailed? There were ardent patriots on both 
sides, and one wonders whether Lee and Jackson would not 
now rejoice in their own defeat had they lived to see the 
United States of this century.—I am, Sir, &c., 

24 Hyde Park Gate, S.W. Witrrip B. SPENDER. 
P.S.—It looks almost as if Longfellow foresaw that impend- 
ing struggle when he wrote :— 


“ Thou, too, sail on, oh ship of State. 
Sail on, oh Union strong and great. 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 





“ BUNNAHONE.” 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 

S1r,—One cannot but feel instinctively when reading “ Father 
Ralph” that the writer is thoroughly acquainted with the life 
he portrays. Although he finds fault with much of the 
system of the Roman Church in Ireland, yet he does not fail 
to show us the holy and the noble characters—both clerical 
and lay—that exist within it, typical of the deep innate 
religious feeling of the Irish as a race. With regard to what 
Miss Monahan says about church-building, there are few if 
any old churches in Ireland in use by any communion. I do 
not include the cathedrals. Nearly a!l the Protestant churches 
I have seen throughout Ireland are of one type and of a com- 
paratively recent date, and could by no possibility have been 
“taken from” Roman Catholics. The increase in the build- 
ing of their churches has been enormous within my recollection, 
and it is still going on, while we know the population has 
decreased.—I am, Sir, &c., An IrnisHwoMAN. 





AN ORGANIZED HYPOCRISY. 
[To true Epiror or tae “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—May I suggest that, merely as a display of intellectual 
gymnastics, it will be very interesting in the course of the 
next few days to watch high-minded Liberals maintaining 
both (1) that Lord Murray was perfectly right to conceal the 
fact that, while the Liberal Government were holding an 
inquiry into the Marconi affair, the Liberal Party was holding 
Marconi shares in a certain portion of the habitable globe; 
and (2) that Mr. Churchill was perfectly right in blazing with 
indignation merely at being asked to deny that he personally 
had done any such thing P—TI am, Sir, &c., 
8 Crick Road, Oxford, Howarp V. Knox. 








INCREMENT DUTY PAYABLE ON MINUS VALUEs, 
[To tux Eprror or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I should like to point out that the decision of the Housg 
of Lords in the case of the Inland Revenue Commissioners y 
Herbert and Others greatly extends the power of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to levy increment duty on losses. In fact, 
to obtain that extended power appears to have been the sola 
object of the appeal. If the case had been decided against 
the Commissioners it would have been difficult to levy 
increment duty in that and similar cases unless a profit 
had been realized. The figures were not disputed. It 
was admitted that the capitalized value of the feu duty, or 
ground rent, was £1,053, but that if the site were now 
bare it would only fetch £508. If the property should 
ever partially recover in value so that the site would be 
worth, say £1,008, or £45 less than its original value, Mr, 
Herbert, though still a loser, would have to pay 20 per cent, 
increment duty on £500, less 10 per cent., or £90.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. H. Pero. 
Dunkinty, Elgin, N.B. 





GERMANY AND NATIONAL INSURANCE AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE. 
(To rue Eprror or rue “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—I think you overestimate the importance of Professor 
Bernhard’s book on the undesired results of German social 
legislation. The very capable editors of, and writers for, 
Soziale Praxis all seem to agree in believing that Bernhard 
greatly exaggerates the amount of harm caused by the insur- 
ance system, and greatly underestimates its good influence on 
the contentment and happiness of a large part of the German 
population. I hear, too, from a German friend who has a 
brother in Germany who is an ironfounder that the brother 
disliked the system at first, and resented having to give so 
much time to the work made necessary by it, but that he and 
his friends now believe that the good results are worth far 
more than their cost. But it is not to tell you this that I 
write. I wish to tell you of an opinion on the system, part 
of which will interest you much. In Soziale Praxis of 
April 17th, under the title of “ Pension-disease and Pension- 
hysteria,” there is a report of a speech of Dr. Kanfmann, 
the President of the Reichsversicherungsamt, to a West- 
phalian association of officials. Dr. Kaufmann said that the 
opinion which he had formed that there was not much of the 
morbid craving for pensions which has been so much talked 
about had been confirmed by a comprehensive inquiry by 
insurance Officials aided by doctors. But, on the other hand, 
it was found that many members of the working classes had, 
in common with all other classes, a strong wish to get as 
much as possible from the community by fair means or foul, 
and this wish increases in proportion to the degree in which 
the State interferes with the life of the individual. Now 
comes the interesting part :— 

“Nothing,” said Kaufmann, “can better counteract this slack- 
ness which affects all classes than strict discipline. For that 
reason he welcomes the thorough carrying out which is now pro- 
posed of general military service. Service in the army braces & 
young man physically and mentally, and deepens in the individual 
the sense of his responsibility to the community. He hoped that 
the spiritual convalescence of the nation and the growth of sense 
of duty would go together.” 


—I an, Sir, &e., T. C. HorsFratt. 





MILITARY POLICY AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 
(To tux Epitor or Tae “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,— With reference to your notices of Major Pasley’s work, 
perhaps the following extract from a letter written by Jane 
Austen to her sister Cassandra, January 1813, may interest 
some of your readers :— 

“My mother is very well. . . . We quite run over with books. 
She has got Sir John Carr’s “Travels in Spain,” and I am reading 
a society octavo, an “Essay on the Military Police and Institu- 
tions of the British Empire,” by Captain Pasley of the Engineers, 
a book which I protested against at first, but which upon trial 
I find delightfully written and highly entertaining. Iam as much 
in love with the author as I was with Clarkson or Buchanan, or 
even the two Mr. Smiths of the city. The first soldier I ever 
sighed for; but he does write with extraordinary force and 
spirit.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., Gro. Boyp. 

[We may cap our correspondent’s timely quotation with two 
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others from the same volume: “ And what are their Biglands 
and their Barrows, their Macartneys and Mackenzies, to 
Captain Pasley’s essays on the Military Police [Policy] of the 
British Empire and the Rejected Addresses?” (end of the 
Jetter quoted by Mr. Boyd) ; and “I detest a quarto. Captain 
Pasley’s book is too good for their society. They will not 
understand a man who condenses his thoughts into an octavo” 
(letter to Cassandra, Feb. 1813). Pasley was evidently much 
in Jane Austen’s mind just then. Her whimsical humour 
cannot hide her admiration of the soldier-philosopher.— Eb. 
Spectator. } 





THE COMMONS PRESERVATION SOCIETY’S 
APPEAL. 

[To tae Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Although absence from England has delayed knowledge 
of your public-spirited backing of Lord Eversley’s appeal, I 
must write a line tothank you cordially for it. As one who for 
more than thirty years has been connected with the Society 
and has had his attention drawn, not only to the need of it, 
but to the wisdom of its working, I hope that your readers 
will lay to heart the urgent reasons you give for additional 
support to its funds. I live in a district where, notwith- 
standing that we have large freedom of foot upon the fells, there 
is a tendency on the part of new proprietors to block access 
to them. The old farm holdings in the valleys are being 
bought up, and with them their rights of access to the high 
ground for stinted pasture, bracken-cutting, and peat-getting. 
A friend in the south side of Dunmail Plain tells me that in 
that residential district more than thirty footpaths have been 
lost to the public in the past generation. The coming of the 
motor-car has rendered the need of getting off the main 
road more imperative, and a field- or footpath has been 
doubled in worth to the public in consequence. Parish 
Councils, though armed now with power, have with a 
few exceptions neither realized their duty nor risen to 
the occasion, and the onus of defending the footpaths 
lies still upon the backs of those who, though often thought 
fools for their pains, will take up the cudgels and 
demand inquiry. Meanwhile, owing to the want of a Com- 
missioner appointed by Government whose duty it shall be to 
hold public inquiry on cause shown, the fact that a County 
Court judge is not empowered to hear local evidence for and 
against in cases of dispute, the costliness of litigation, and 
the glorious uncertainties of law, it is practically the case that 
except for the Commons Preservation Society and its excellent 
adviser, Mr. Chubb, there is no court of appeal against the 
path-stopper. Over and over again I have found that the fact 
of this Society being willing and able to advise has prevented 
litigation, and that both landowners and the public have begun 
to have such confidence in its fair-minded and impartial advice 
as to be willing to leave the matter to its decision. I hope 
that many subscribers will do as I am doing and double their 
subscriptions, and try to obtain new subscribers.—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. D. Rawnstey. 

Switzerland ; June 10th, 1913. 





[To tue Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—As one of the earliest members of the Commons and 
Footpaths Preservation Society, and as one who has an 
intimate knowledge of the methods and work of that Society, 
may I be permitted to endorse every word of your appeal on 
its behalf? The fact that the Society is in need of financial 
aid shows that landowners generally can have no idea of the 
great value of the Society in settling disputes, otherwise they 
would appreciate the importance of keeping it on a sound 
financial footing. Recent legislation has imposed upon the 
landed classes many obligations, not the least of which is the 
difficult task of making elaborate returns on forms which are 
expected to disclose, amongst other things, whether the pro- 
perty dealt with is affected by public rights of way. It is 
only a minority of landowners who desire to interfere with 
public rights, but I am convinced that there are still fewer who 
are able tosay with any degree of certainty which paths on their 
property ought fairly to be treated as public ways. Where 
doubts exist the Commons and Footpaths Preservation 
Society can render effective help, and, as you point out, the 
fact that, as an expert organization with an intimate know- 
ledge of the exceedingly complicated law of highways, it is so 
often voluntarily chosen by landowners and local authorities 








to arbitrate where differences of opinion arise, affords the 
best proof of the fairness of the Society's methods and the 
eoundness of its judgment. I have on several occasions been 
deputed to represent the Society at such arbitrations, and I 
can therefore testify from personal experience that the result 
of such settlements is generally satisfactory to the owner, the 
local authority, and the general public. Numerous disputes 
which would otherwise lead to protracted and expensive 
litigation, and to endless trouble and friction, are thus adjusted 
with the happiest results. The work performed by the Society 
in this direction alone is of such utility that I sincerely hope 
your appeal will meet with a generous response. I shall be 
pleased to contribute £5 towards the fund.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Knighton, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. E. N. Buxton. 





SIR JOHN MOORE. 
(To rae Epiror or tux “Srectator,”’) 
Srr,—I enclose an attempt to supply an inscription for the 


proposed monument to Sir John Moore.—I am, Bir, &o., 
M. A. N. 8. 





TO THE HEROIC AND IMMORTAL MEMORY 


oF 
GENERAL SIR JOHN MOORE, 
Knight of the Bath, 
who 
fell in Spain on January 16th, 1809, having successfully conducted 
the British Army of the Peninsula 
during its arduous retreat upon Corunna. 








This retreat was sustained with 
The most unswerving fortitude, and was attended by 
ALL THE GLORIOUS CONSEQUENCES OF VICTORY, 








Though harassed in his last campaign 
by the censures of politicians at Soare, 
by the besetting difficulty of unreliable intelligence in the field, 
by an untrustworthy ally, and by a foe whose mobility was 
extraordinary, he ever sustained the honour of the soldier's 
profession 
with integrity and fortitude, 
two virtues which he possessed in the highest degree, and to which 
the events of his last campuign bear a constant witness. 








Tho Army, by means of whose steady excellence he was enabled 
to carry out the retreat, was 
trained by him in martial exercises upon these Downs, 


[To tus Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Another suggestion for an inscription upon the proposed 
memorial to Sir John Moore at Shorncliffe may interest your 
readers :— 

Here, 
Where he trained the Light Brigade, 
We Britons give thanks to God 
for the life of 
SIR JOHN MOORE, 
who fell and was buried on the glorious field of 


CORUNNA. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. CAMPBELL GEDDEs. 


71 Merrion Square, Dublin. 





BORROW CELEBRATION AT NORWICH. 
[To raz Eprror or tus “ Srectator.”) 

S1r,—It may interest some of your readers—from your corre- 
spondence columns of last week I see it will certainly interest 
one—to know that it is proposed to celebrate the memory of 
George Borrow in Norwich by a banquet and other diversions 
on July 5th. The occasion of the festival is the gift to the 
city by its generous Lord Mayor of the house in Willow Lane 
where Borrow lived, with the view of preserving it as a 
memorial museum. Full particulars may be obtained from 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. J. Farrell, Guilderoy, Great 
Yarmouth; but I may be allowed to mention here that Mr. 
Birrell hopes to be present on the occasion, and to propose 
the “immortal memory.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Deanery, Norwich. H. C, BEEcHING. 





BON GAULTIER, WORDSWORTH, AND THE 
“TIMES.” 
[To rue Eprror or tus “Srectrator.”) 
Sir,—No doubt history is apt to repeat itself, but if the writer 
of the article on the “ Laureateship” in the literary supplement 
of the Times of last Thursday (June 5th) had only referred 
to a recent edition of the “ Bon Gaultier Ballads” he would 
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not have fallen into the mistake of thinking that “Bon 
Gaultier’s” parody was actually Wordsworth’s own produc- 
tion. In a note to the sonnet on the Laureateship in the 
sixteenth edition, published in 1904, of the “ Bon Gaultier 
Ballads,” Sir Theodore Martin writes :— 

“The sonnet here ascribed to Wordsworth must have been 
believed by some matter-of-fact people to be really by him. On 
his death in 1850, in an article on the subject of the vacant 
Laureateship, it was quoted in a leading journal as proof of 
Wordsworth’s complacent estimate of his own supremacy over 
all contemporary poets. In writing the sonnet I was well aware 
that there was some foundation for his not unjust high apprecia- 
tion of his own prowess, as the phrase ‘sole bard’ pretty clearly 
indicates, but I never dreamt that anyone would fail to see the 
joke.” 

Was the “leading journal” which made the mistake in 1850 
the Times P—I am, Sir, &c., C. 8. H. 





MISS OCTAVIA HILL. 
[To rus Epiror or tHe “Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—In your interesting review of the “Life of Octavia 
Hill” (Spectator, June 7th), certain dates and names men- 
tioned called up in my mind certain memories associated with 
one day in the summer of 1868. The scene was a riverside 
garden at the back of an old house, then tenanted by George 
Macdonald; the people in that garden were of all sorts and 
conditions, for Miss Octavia Hill and the Rev. Edmund 
Maurice had brought some of their poorest London tenants 
and parishioners to be entertained at a“ garden party,” as 
only such a host and his family knew how. The play of 
“Beauty and the Beast” was acted on the lawn by George 
Macdonald and his children, and surely never was “ Beast” 
imbued with more pathos and humour than was that 
“Beast,” as played by our host himself! His audience 
was spellbound. And when the play was over, those who 
were able stood up for a country dance on the lawn—led off 
by John Ruskin and Octavia Hill. I can see that little 
figure in her close black bonnet, dancing down to meet her 
elderly and somewhat stiff partner, even now. To some of 
the onlookers that day in June was marked by a white stone 
in their calendar. There was not one soul in all that crowd 
of guests, rich and poor, feeble and well-to-do, unknown 
and well-known, for whom George Macdonald had not some 
loving thought and consideration. Many of those assembled 
then in that sunny old-world garden have “ gone over” to the 
majority, but surely the fragrant memory left by such a day 
will abide for ever.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALice WEBER. 





NURSES. 


(To rue Epiror ov tux “Sprrcraror.”’] 


S1r,—I am not going to touch on registration. But will you 
let me comment on Lady Helen Munro-Ferguson’s description 
of nurses as “underpaid working women”? A nurse on the 
private staff of the London Hospital receives a salary rising 
£5 annually from £30 the first year to £50. After twelve 
years in the service of the hospital, from the date of entrance 
as a probationer, a private nurse receives a further increase, 
making the salary £55, and this is the minimum pension on 
which she retires. She may claim this full-pay pension for 
life after eighteen years’ service at forty-five years of age. If 
a nurse has paid for her midwifery training, she receives an 
additional £5 per annum after gaining her C.M.B. certificate, 
and any private nurse after having done this would be 
entitled to a pension for life of £60 a year. A private 
nurse’s annual holiday and “days off,” which accumulate 
for her at the rate of one day a fortnight while she 
is in attendance on her cases, amount to seven weeks every 
year, during which, of course, she receives full pay. She has 
free medical and surgical attendance, with convalescent aid if 
required, and full pay in sickness up to six months and longer 
if needed. In addition to board and lodging when in the 
Hospital between her cases, she receives 2s. 6d. per week for 
washing and the greater part of her indoor and her outdoor 
uniform. In addition to this we have just started a fund, 
which will mount up at the rate of about £400 a year, to meet 
the cases of nurses who from illness have to leave before they 
have reached their pension. I do not know of any profession, 
open to women of the class from which the large majority of 
nurses are drawn, which can offer such terms, or such certainty 








of uninterrupted employment and care during sickness,—J 
am, Sir, &c., Sypney Horuanp, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel, E. 
[We cannot refuse Mr. Sydney Holland a hearing on any 
question connected with hospitals, but we really must now 
conclude this correspondence.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





GIRLS IN CANADA. 

{To rue Epiror or tue “ Specrator.”"] 
Srr,—I am an Englishman. I have travelled about Canada, 
have met Canadians in the United States of America, where 
I lived for twenty years, and I have lived in Vancouver for 
three years past. I should like to comment upon the letter 
“Girls in Canada” by “A Brother,” in the Spectator of 
March 29th. “A Brother,” if he had Vancouver in view, hag 
made many errors in his letter. The “older and acclima- 
tized friend” overlooked the fact that the great majority 
of girls in British Columbia are English or daughters 
of English parents, by which I mean they may have been 
born here but their parents were not, they being English or 
Scots. Mark that word “ Scots,” because there are wondrons 
few Scottish girls from any walk in life in the United Kingdom 
who cannot adapt themselves, and that quickly, to their 
environment. Their natural common sense is the larger, 
The houses here do not all have hot and cold water laid on to 
the bedrooms; the fireplaces do not have shoots for ashes; 
and hot-air furnaces do not “save” fires, “unnecessary” 
or otherwise. But if they did it would be a hopelessly 
unreasonable girl who did not admit that her work had been 
made easier. “Husband and wife must do everything for 
themselves” (not always), and “to the local-reared girl this 
is no hardship.” True enough, but neither is it a hardship to 
English girls now any more. I omit a few, very few, ladies 
whose people have hopelessly missed catching on to the spirit 
of the times we live in. 

“A Brother” might have pointed out that at present rich 
people are not coming here or to British Columbia for pleasures 
as they go to the moors, but that people who are far from 
well off and who want to get on in the world are coming, lots 
of them, ‘and no better place can they come to. These latter 
send for their sisters, and the sisters are doing very weil indeed, 
and not only have a good prospect ahead, but, best of all, 
nobody here thinks or feels anything but in a kindly sense 
towards those who work, men or girls, which makes all thu 
difference, doesn’t it? The same does not obtain where the 
sisters came from mostly. “A Brother” truly says of 
the Canadian girl, “She does not allow her appearance when 
off duty to suffer any neglect.” She certainly does not (nor 
when on! duty either), which is more than can be said of the 
average English girl. And as for the “ English cousin,” who 
has “very little else to think about,” it often looks as if she 
doesn’t “think” about it. Ladies who go to afterncon teas 
dressed as if they were going golfing have only themselves 
to thank if people notice it, and Canadians never treat their 
hostesses in that way. The Canadian girls, take them right 
through, outdress the English girls, and it makes no difference 
what scale you are talking about, the Canadian shop-girl out- 
dresses the English shop-girl, and, in my opinion, does so 
easily. 

Where are the parents who consider a knowledge of cooking 
ridiculous? None of the modern girls do; should there, 
however, be any so inclined, they quickly get over it and adapt 
themselves to it, and don’t grumble either. At home they 
may do, if their circle is that kind. The girls don’t fail—they 
never have done; where would England be now if they had? 
—and what in the world does the last sentence of the letter, 
“Girls in Canada,” mean? ‘“ We have no servants, but then 
we have no militants.” Does it mean “A Brother” who is 
out of date P—I am, Sir, &c., FRED. FLOWER, 
1111 Seymour St., Vancouver, B.C. 

April 22nd, 1913. 





THE ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 
{To rue Epriror or tus “ Srectaror,”’] 
Srr,—I have read with much interest the article in the 
Spectator of June 7th on “The English Governess.” I 
heartily agree with the writer in his estimate of the character 
and high ideals of the majority of those who go in for this 
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but I should like to suggest that his view of the 
position of the governess is too rose-coloured; it has not 
improved in proportion to her edueation and to the status of 
women in other professions. I have had a wide acquaintance 
with teachers in families of the upper class, and I have been 
distressed to find how lonely and narrowing their life often is. 
They may “come from the drawing-room,” but I fear, in 
very many cases, the employer still considers that “an honour 
is being conferred” by an occasional invitation to “ sit in the 
drawing-room.” As to sports, it is by no means the rule 
that the governess has the “freedom of the golf links and 
the tennis court and the river.” Very often her oppor- 
tunities for games depend entirely on whether her pupils 
happen to be of an age and to have the tastes to make her 
participation in their games useful tothem. Of course, I do 
not deny that a considerable change for the better has taken 
place, but there is still much need for improvement, which I 
think might be hastened if speakers and writers on educa- 
tional subjects would devote some of their enthusiasm to 
championing the cause of a silent and long-suffering branch 
of the teaching profession. There are many good-natured 
but thoughtless employers who would try to give their 
governesses more opportunities for social intercourse and 
culture if they realized the cramping effect of the life to 
which they are often condemned.—I am, Sir, &e. — 


career, 





THE CRIME OF SLAVERY. 
(To rue Enprrorn of tus “ Seectatror.”’) 
Srr,—Upon the question of the relation of early Christianity 
to slavery, on which “A.C. R.” writes in the Spectator of 
May 31st, may I suggest that Goldwin Smith’s work, “ Does 
the Bible Sanction American Slavery ?” (1863) is worth con- 
sulting ?—I am, Sir, &e., H. 





PHANTOM VIOLETS. 
[To tue Epiror oF tus “ Srectaror.”) 
S1r,—The letter with the above heading in your issue of 
June 7th says, “And in any case this would not account for 
the scent (of the violets), which was quite as unmistakable as 
the appearance.” One sense may deceive another, as in the 
following instance. One evening in the dusk I was standing 
in the verandah of a house in Lower Bengal. I suddenly 
remarked, ‘* What has the gardener been lighting a fire 
there for?” I went to the flower-bed from which the blue 
smoke of the bonfire appeared to be ascending. I found 
no fire, only a large and splendid lavender-coloured petraea, 
the existence of which in my friend’s garden I had for the 
moment forgotten. The curious thing is that I had not only 
thought I saw the smoke ascending; I had, or believed I had, 
smelt the smoke!—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. W. M. 
Bath, 





[To rus Eprror or tue “Specraror.”’] 
Sir,—After seeing your note in connexion with my brother's 
letter under this heading in the Spectator of Saturday last, I 
feel I must send a few lines about our experience. There is, 
I think, hardly anything which I can add in the way of new 
evidence, as we found, on comparing notes, that our impres- 
sions had coincided in a remarkable degree. I can, however, 
corroborate all that my brother has said. We did go to the 
cemetery on April 10th at the time stated. We stood by the 
grave that was covered with violet leaves, and became conscious 
of the scent of violets, and, looking down, saw the flowers 
popping up among the leaves, and they disappeared in the 
way my brother has mentioned. I should like to say that the 
individual violets remained long enough for us to point them 
out severally to each other. I might mention that there were 
two names on the gravestone, that of Elizabeth Wyckhoff and 
another that I cannot remember; I think it was that of a 
woman, probably that of a near relative of the former. The 
grave was lower down and nearer the entrance than that of 
Shelley, and not in the older part of the cemetery where Keats 
is buried.—I am, Sir, &c., 
London. Viotet L. Winslow. 


(To rue Epitor or tue “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—Mr. Winslow seems not to know that, especially in the 
evening, violet leaves, when in quantities, smell as etrong as 
violets. He thinks that he has smelt the ghost of a smell; 


but it is not so, he has smelt a real smell. The smell of 
violets in his mind and in the mind of his sister has always 
been associated with violets, hence the “suggestion” of 
violets—a very cloudy suggestion, by the by, for he does not 
tell us whether the violets were, to his eye, white or one of 
the many shades of blue, nor whether they were in bud or in 
full flower. Mr. Winslow says, however, that “the appear- 
ances and the scent faded away, and there was no trace of 
either (the leaves giving no smell).” I am not quite sure that 
I understand the clause in brackets. If, however, he smelt at 
individual leaves, probably they would give no perceptible 
scent. In any case, the scent from violet leaves is extra- 
ordinarily transitory; it seems to come and go with the 
breath of some insensible wind, and “the appearances,” 
according to my theory, would fade as the scent faded—if, 
indeed, they ever existed to the eye as distinct from the 
mind’s eye.—I am, Sir, &c., 
London, CHaries S. JERRAM. 





ON WALTZING. 
[To tue Epitorn or tus “Srectator.”’) 
Sir,— 
“ While arts improve in this aspiring age, 

Peers mount the coach-box, heroes tread the stage, 

And waltzing females with unblushing face 

Disdain to dance but in a man’s embrace. 

All arts improve, but modesty is dead, 

And truth and virtue with our bullion fled.” 
These lines, written by Sheridan in 1807, express the view 
once held of the waltz. Nowadays we regret to see our 
daughters as wall-flowers, and not thus engaged.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Memory. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tux Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.’’} 
Srr,—May I beg you to be kind enough to correct a little 
mistake that occurs in the Spectator of June 7ti, as it seems 
to imply what is perhaps a slander on Greece, Portugal, and 
Scotland? Your reviewer, in his notice of my article, “‘ Sober 
by Act of Parliament,” in this month’s Nineteenth Century, 
quotes me as saying that nowhere have I seen so much 
drunkenness as in Scandinavia, “save in Greece, Portugal, 
and Scotland.” What I did say, however, is “ Nowhere have 
I seen so much drunkenness as there” (7.e., in Scandinavia), 
“and I have stayed in Russia, in every country in Europe, 
in fact, excepting Greece, Portugal, and Scotland.” With 
apologies for troubling you,—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sudbury, Harrow. Epitu SELLERS. 





CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
[To rus Evitor or tus “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Now that the countryside in England is so beautiful, 
may I appeal to those of your readers who can enjoy it at 
their will to think of the London child in August? The 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund has had to warn its com- 
mittees all over London that unless more money comes in it 
will be impossible to send away as many children as last year, 
and yet last year, although 46,402 children were sent, this was 
only about seven per cent. of the London elementary school 
population. The machinery needed is complete. An army of 
2,764 volunteers is ready to deal with as many children as can 
be sent, so that every penny now subscribed is entirely spent 
for the holiday of the children. Your readers have in the 
past been generous to us. Will they not help us again? 
Subscriptions can be sent either to the Hon. Treasurer, Lord 
Arran, or to myself at the offices of the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. Morris, 
Chairman of Executive Committee, 


18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 





INTERESTING BIRDS NEAR LONDON. 


(To Tue Epiror or tue “ Sreerator.” J 


Sir,—Your correspondents at Hampstead and Sydenham 
have recorded observations of various birds that might hardly 
be counted upon so closg to the metropolis. On May 2lst at 
6.40 p.m. I saw a heron while I was waiting on the platform 
at Mitcham Junction. (I have never before seen this large 








and conspicuous survival of our earlier feathered races except 
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in the wilder parts of the New Forest, or in Sussex marshland, 
or up in Teesdale.) I wonder where its nest can have been. 
All the heronries must be well known to naturalists. Here in 
Caterham, nearly eighteen miles from the heart of London, 
those who have eyes to see may hope for almost anything that 
flies. But this is the first year out of twenty-one that I have 
made bowing acquaintance with a red-backed shrike. The 
first day he sat quite still and watched me bicycle past, the 
second he dropped a bumble-bee at my feet (it revived 
uneasily, to its own manifest surprise), the third he merely 
looked at me over the hedge, displaying no desire to meet 
me further. I am almost positive that I saw a passing tern 
one windy day at the end of April. Herring gulls pass over 
once or twice a year between the seasons, but always ata 
considerable height. Black-duck visit us much less frequently — 
quite chance comers. The shrike clearly had his nest hard by, 
but I did not succeed in finding it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Caterham, Surrey. E. H. 8. 8. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
* Communicated,” the Edilor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
evpression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and imporlance to warrant 
pudlication. 
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COTON FIELDS. 
(Verses for May-Week.) 
In far and famous Turkestan, 
Where desert winds are swift and strong, 
There dwells a sad and broken man 
W ko hides old sorrows in a song. 
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Often he sings of Coton fields, 
Where best of all wild roses blow, 
Where blossoms kiss the hedge that shields 
And all the branches murmur low. 


Before his door the camels pass, 
And thousands throng the gay bazaar, 
But he would tread the long, sweet grass, 
That grows in Coton fields afar. 


He sees the mosques of pompous Khans, 
The splendid shrine of Tamerlane, 

Beyond the “ Tomb of Caravans,” 
The “Steppes of Hunger,” crossed in vain, 


For he would spend a summer morn 

Where throbs the trembling lark on high, 
Where poppies flutter in the corn, 

And dark cloud-shadows wander by. 


The gems and silks of Samarkand 
And all the gold of fair Tashkent 
He would bestow, with willing hand, 
So that his steps were homeward bent. 


The flocks and tents of errant tribes 
The palaces of old renown, 
These would he count as sorry bribes 
For one more sight of Cambridge town, 


And all the wealth of Genghis Khan, 

And all Bokhara’s gleaming store, 
These would he give—this broken man— 

To see the Coton fields once more. 
Prince, with the world before you, stay! 

While dreaming Youth the sceptre wields, 
Spare, of your bounty, this one day 

To walk again in Coton fields. 

E. H. Morte Cooper. 








ART. 


i 
M. BUSSY’S PASTELS. 

THE strongly decorative qualities of pastel which in English 
practice of the last fifty years have been largely neglected 
for the intimate calligraphic method of Whistler or the heavy 
revival of the large pastel portraiture of the eighteenth 
century, are delightfully present in M. Simon Bussy’s series 
of little pastels on view at the Carfax Gallery, 24 Bury Street. 
M. Bussy is well known as a colourist, his painting of a garden 
with two lemon vases at the Grosvenor Gallery this year being 
one of the most brilliant and original pieces of colour design 
that has been seen in recent years. His pastels of Venice, 
Scotland, Sicily, and the Tyrol show the same keen seizure 
of a colour-idea suggested by some happy accident of the hour 
and the place, and the building of it into a design of rich 
colour and simple shape. His is a very definite exotic 
Venice, not the whispering city of dream and innuendo 
of Whistler, or the fusing epic of Turner, or the 
brawny daylight tourist wonder of Sargent, but certain 
selected little pieces of Venetian jewellery in the right 
Adriatic setting. He has found a way to capture the most 
elusive thing in Venice—the sea-front of the Doges’ palace, 
whose delicate old red and white marble blocks do not look 
like white brick, although painters have insisted for genera- 
tions that they do; and his choice of the red San Nicoletto di 
Lido, with its queer neighbours, shows that he can make his 
own discoveries. One would like to see more of his Scottish 
pictures. It is avery hard thing nowadays for an artist to 
find something new to say about Scotland, which is more 
thickly populated by artists than any other part of the world; 
but M. Bussy has seen her as “Caledonia stern and wild,” 
grim, melancholy, cruel, just as Mary Queen of Scots did 
when she landed there from M. Bussy’s bright land. His 
alien gaze is hinted in the trees in grey light, to which he 
has given the darkness and density of the cypress in hot Jands. 
Scots moorland trees, I think, are never quite like that. But 
it would not surprise me if some Scots painters were to 
follow the clue that M. Bussy gives and seek Scotland again 
in the key of classical romance. J. B. 
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MUSIC. 


_—_———_ 
“ARIADNE IN NAXOS.” 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 


Some few years ago a highly gifted German architect, known 
also as a poet and a broad-minded critic of music, who lived 
in a centre of artistic activity, gave expression to some deeply 
interesting views on the position and prospects of German 
art. None too easy to condense upon paper, they exhibit 
certain main principles founded upon historical facts, from 
which the deductions which he drew are comparatively as easy 
to follow as they are difficult to controvert. He traced the 
tendencies of modern German art to the influence of Luther 
and the Reformation. The school of painting was discouraged 
so drastically that the promise of its steady advance, of which 
Cranach and Diirer were pioneers, was nipped in the bud. 
Painting and sculpture have never recovered from their ban. 
The one art to which the reformers, and especially their chief, 
gave all their help and influence was music. The result was 
commensurate with the driving power. Germany became the 
leading spirit in European music, and held the supremacy 
for twice as long a period as any other country had previously 
enjoyed it. These palmy days lasted from the time of Schiitz 
to that of Wagner and of Brahms. “ Nations,” said he, “like 
human beings, must get tired,” and he went on to show by 
masterly exposition and examples that the result of artistic 
fatigue is the over-elaboration of less important detail at the 
expense of general breadth of design. He instanced the 
Zwinger at Dresden as a specimen of “tired” architecture, 
where the finicking ornamentation has produced an effect of 
unmitigated ugliness. He held that the same law was now 
coming into force in the German school of composers, of 
which Richard Strauss was the chief. After Wagner in the 
theatre and Brahms in the concert-room, German composers 
had for the time nothing more to say; and, he added, 
“Germany must be content to go to sleep and rest for a 
good period, and start fresh on the old and only solid founda- 
tion of the folk-song.” 

The absolutely sound basis of his theory is becoming more 
evident every day, in the efforts of some sincere men, such 
as Reger, Karg-Elert, and others, to reconcile so-called 
“modernity ” with the old principles of the great Teutonic 
masters; of some weaker vessels to imitate, longo intervallo, the 
methods of the old style; and in the curious problem of 
Richard Strauss, especially in his latest work for the stage. 
Above all his colleagues he stands head and shoulders high, 
but only in consummate cleverness and astute grasp of the 
conditions which surround him. He knows better than any of 
them the truth of the German architect's thesis, and has set 
himself to veil it as far as possible from the superficial gaze 
of the public. Any level-headed musician who is acquainted 
with his early works and traces his development through the 
tone-poems down to “ Ariadne in Naxos” can read his mind's 
history in the printed pages of his scores. He begins as the 
writer of the old ‘ Capellmeister ” music, and says to himself, 
“This will not do to make a public effect; I must astonish if 
I cannot please.” He turns from imitating Brahms to 
imitating Wagner, where he finds more tubes of colour to 
squeeze, and presses Liszt into his service for the purposes of 
the concert-room. He piles on his immense orchestral tech- 
nique, and an instinct for effect in which he is almost a 
match for Meyerbeer, and succeeds in concealing from all 
ears except those which are inconveniently sharp the fact that 
it is still and will remain only ‘‘Capellmeister” music of the 
new style. The tenuity of melodic invention, which is at the 
root of that term of contempt, is there. The broad lines of 
design are neglected for the sake of over-elaboration of detail. 
This is nowhere more apparent than in the rococo and 
poverty-stricken tune which is repeated as the climax of 
“ Ariadne.” Here Meyerbeer would easily have beaten him 
at his own game. The “grand air” for which Monsieur 
Jourdain pines is not for him, and he knows it. The 
beauty of an old Lully minuet is not for him, and he knows 
it and tortures it accordingly. For the entry of Bacchus in a 
ship we have aclose variation of the Third Act of “ Tristan”; 
for his duet with Ariadne, another of “Siegfried” and the 
“ Gétterdimmerung ”: all nice sounds and brilliant effects 
which his French paste owes to the original diamonds which 








it copies. For the soliloquies of the heroine we have to submit 
to the intolerable dullness of a man who has nothing to say 
and takes an interminable time to say it. So obvious is the 
source of his best work, and the tedium of his worst, that it is 
safe to say that no composer of less known name or less 
advertised success would have escaped the lash of the critic 
and the neglect of the public. 

It is only fair to add that in his choice of a libretto Strauss 
has greatly handicapped himself. The plot isa farrago of 
triviality which would tax the powers of any composer to 
redeem. The best term for the whole work is “sy otty.” The 
play is in spots, the singing in spots, and the orchestration in 
spots. It is reminiscent of the aviating style of the mosquito. 
It seems to be (like Sir Boyle Roche’s bird) in several places 
at once, now buzzing in our ear, now alighting inan unexpected 
place, apparently immovable and yet gone before we can pinch. 
But a mosquito bites and (unless it be the trypanosome of 
sleeping sickness) inflames, and “ Ariadne” bores and is dull. 
Its excited moments are too calculated to be the outcome of 
real inspiration. The system of zigzag progressions of notes, 
which do duty for concealing a too obvious or commonplace 
tune, is applied with persistency to almost every theme and 
every instrument in the orchestra, until the tailors’ dance 
stands out as the most appropriately treated episode in the 
opera. This impish and freakish character does but little to 
help concentration of the action. It must have been difficult 
for the authors to find a title : “Bacchus in Bayreuth,” or even 
“ Alexander in Bogota,” would have served the purpose equally 
well. Moliére (Teutonized), Rossini, Wagner, and even 
Gluck, are all put up as puppets, and either utilized or 
knocked down. The greatest sufferer is the immortal 
Frenchman. The light hand with which a Debussy or a 
Charpentier would have preserved the atmosphere and 
semi-idealized the bourgeois is missing. We can imagine 
the added zest with which Dr. Johnson would have wished 
that Zerbinetta’s roulades had been impossible; not perbaps 
when they were sung with the rare ease and mastery of 
Madame Bosetti, but so cruelly exacting are they that the 
singers who could tackle them at all might be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Most of these would decline to risk the 
life of their voices in the service of the opera. 

It is difficult to believe that Strauss is not (as Monsieur 
Jourdain occasionally hints) satirizing the incompetent section 
of his audience. It is alleged that he spoke of his own 
“ Salome ” as “ horrible music, but effective.” That his jadg- 
ment of other composers is equally sound and sane is beyond 
question. His knowledge of every nook and cranny of Mozart 
is unequalled; his sturdy defence of Verdi's “ Falstaff” in 
the teeth of his Imperial master’s criticism is historical ; 
and no reader of Hans von Biilow’s letters can fail 
to see how high an opinion that great artist had of his 
powers as an all-round musician. Has he been mesmerized 
by Puck or by Mammon? Time will tell. If the present 
writer's views are wrong as to the true ring of the 
composer's sincerity, time alone will judge them both by 
its own inexorable standard, immortality. That the attitude 
of the great majority of unthinking admirers has been 
governed largely hy their predecessors’ miscalculations of 
Becthoven and of Wagner in the past, and by the fear of 
making similar mistakes in the present, is indubitable. But 
in those times the far-seeing musician did not make the 
mistakes which the press and the public did, and in these 
days the positions are precisely similar al rovescio. That 
Strauss has in “Tod und Verklirung” and “Don Juan” 
sounded a note both of nobility and of poetry is incontro- 
vertible, but itis not acertain note, The nobility has often 
been smirched with a vulgar faua-pas; the poetry is that of 
a Herrick rather than of a Milton. Yet with these works 
Strauss did speak to musicians as a musician, and in his later 
operas he speaks to them as a poseur. In no opera that he 
has written has he assumed this ré/e more flagrantly than in 
“ Ariadne in Naxos.” Even the small size of his orchestra, 
of which a serious artist would not prate, is turned into a 
cosmopolitan advertisement, when every man who knows the 
craft assumes that a master such as he of all the byways 
of instrumentation can, as a matter of course, produce as 
good effects with small means as with great. Wagner's 
Siegfried Idyll was not boomed for this reason, but for the 
inherent beauty of its music. As well might Mozart have 





called public attention to the musical effects he could produce 
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with four stringed instruments. It is the glorification of 
detail at the expense of general design. If the theme which 
permeates and closes the opera had been of the true metal it 
would have brought down the house, were it even accompanied 
by the harmonium alone. 

And what is the only touchstone of a great musical work ? 
That magnetic thrill which is in homely phrase called “cold 
water down the back,” which a hearer cannot help experiencing 
even in the music of a composer whom he detests or dislikes, 
and which is independent of all critical feeling or personal 
prejudice. That thrill never came. The admiration for a 
consummate craftsman, the consciousness of power of climax, 
the sense of well-balanced sonority were all there and in 
abundance, but no thrill such as begins in showers before the 
“ Meistersinger” has well started. In its absence it is impossible 
to think that the point of the work has only missed the mark 
in the case of an individual hearer, and equally impossible to 
rate the music on the level of the masterpieces which abound 
in it. It may be doubted then if this latest exhibition of 
Strauss’s versatility is other than the tired output of a tired 
country. I. B. M. 








BOOKS. 


——_—-——. 
THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE.* 

ALTHOUGH proverbial philosophy warns us never to prophesy 
-unless we know, experience has shown that political prophets 
have often made singularly correct forecasts of the future. 
‘Lord Chesterfield, and at a much earlier period Marshal 
Vauban, foretold the French Revolution, whilst the impending 
ruin of the Ottoman Empire has formed the theme of 
numerous prophecies made by close observers of con- 
~temporaneous events from the days of Horace Walpole 
downwards. “It is of no use,” Napoleon wrote to the 
sDirectory, “to try to maintain the Turkish Empire; we 
shall witness its fall in our time.” During the war of Greek 
independence the Duke of Wellington believed that the end 
of Turkey was at hand. Where the prophets have for the 
most part failed is not so much in making a mistaken 
estimate of the effects likely to be produced by the causes 
which they saw were acting on the body politic, as in not 
allowing sufficient time for the operation of those causes. 
Political evolution in its early stages is generally very 
slow. It is only after long internal travail that it moves 
with vertiginous rapidity. De Tocqueville cast a remark- 
ably accurate horoscope of the course which would be 
run by the Second Empire, but it took some seventeen 
years to bring about results which he thought would 
be accomplished in a much shorter period. It has been 
reserved for the present generation to witness the fulfilment 
of prophecy in the case of European Turkey. The blindness 
displayed by Turkish statesmen to the lessons taught by 
history, their complete sterility in the domain of political 
thought, and their inability to adapt themselves and the 
institutions of their country to the growing requirements of 
the age, might almost lead an historical student to suppose 
that they were bent on committing political suicide. The 
combined diplomatists of Europe, Lord Salisbury sorrowfully 
remarked in 1877, “all tried to save Turkey,” but she scorned 
salvation and persisted in a course of action which could lead 
‘to but one result. That result has now been attained. The 
.dismemberment of European Turkey, begun so long ago as 
the peace of Karlovitz in 1699, is now almost complete. 
“Modern history,” Lord Acton said, “ begins under the stress 
.of the Ottoman conquest.” Whatever troubles the future 
may have in store, Europe has at last thrown off the 
‘Ottoman incubus. A new chapter in modern history has thus 
been opened. Henceforth, if Ottoman power is to survive at 
all, it must be in Asia, albeit the conflicting jealousies of the 
European Powers allow for the time being the maintenance 
of an Asiatic outpost on European soil. 

It is as yet too early to expect any complete or philosophic 
account of this stupendous oceurrence, which the future 
historian will rank with the unification first of Italy and 
later of Germany, as one of the most epoch-making events of 
the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Notably, 
there are two subjects which require much further elucidation 
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before the final verdict of contemporaries or posterity can be 
passed upon them. In the first place, the causes which have 
led to the military humiliation of a race which, whatever may 
be its defects, has been noted in history for its martial Virility 
require to be differentiated. Was the collapse of the Turkish 
army due merely to incapacity and mismanagement on the 
part of the commanders, aided by the corruption which hag 
eaten like a canker into the whole Ottoman system of govern- 
ment and administration? Or must the causes be sought 
deeper, and, if so, was it the palsy of an unbridled and 
malevolent despotism which in itself produced the result, 
or did the sudden downfall of the despot, by the removal of 
a time-honoured, if unworthy, symbol of government, abstract 
the corner-stone from the tottering political edifice, and thus, 
by disarranging the whole administrative gear of the Empire 
at a critical moment, render the catastrophe inevitable ? 
Further information is required before a matured opinion 
on this point, which possesses more than a mere academic 
importance, can be formed. 

There is yet another subject which, if only from a 
biographical point of view, is of great interest. Two 
untoward circumstances have caused Turkish domination in 
Europe to survive, and to resist the pressure of the civiliza- 
tion by which it was surrounded, but which seemed at one 
time doomed to thunder ineffectually at its gates. One was 
excessive jealousy—in Solomon’s words, ‘“‘as cruel as the 
grave’’—amongst European States, which would not permit 
of any political advantage being gained by a rival nation. 
The other, and, as subsequent events proved, more potent 
consideration, was the fratricidal jealousy which the popula- 
tions of the Balkan Peninsula mutually entertained towards 
each other. The maintenance and encouragement of mutual 
suspicions was, in either case, sedulously fostered by Turkish 
Sultans, the last of whom, more especially, acted throughout 
his inglorious career in the firm belief that mere mediaeval 
diplomatic trickery could be made to take the place of 
statesmanship. He must have chuckled when he joyously put 
his hand to the firman creating a Bulgarian Exarch, who 
was forthwith excommunicated by the Greek Patriarch, with 
the result, as Mr. Miller tells us, that “ peasants killed each 
other in the name of contending ecclesiastical establishments.” 

In the early days of the last century, the poet Rhegas, who 
was to Greece what Arndt was to Germany and Rouget de 
Lisle to Revolutionary France, appealed to all Balkan 
Christians to rise on behalf of the liberties of Greece. But 
the hour had not yet come for any such unity to be cemented. 
At that time, and for many years afterwards, Europe was 
scarcely conscious of the fact that there existed “a long- 
forgotten, silent nationality” which, after a lapse of nearly five 
centuries, would again spring into existence and bear a leading 
part in the liberation of the Balkan populations. But the 
rise of Bulgaria, far from bringing unity in its wake, 
appeared at first only to exacerbate not merely the mercurial 
Greek, proud of the intellectual and political primacy which 
he had heretofore enjoyed, but also the brother Slav, with 
whom differences arose which necessitated an appeal to the 
arbitrament of arms. 

Although the thunder of the guns of Kirk Kilisse and Liile 
Burgas proclaimed to Europe, in the words of the English 
Prime Minister, that “the map of Eastern Europe had to be 
recast,” it is none the less true that the cause of the Turk 
was doomed from the moment when Balkan discord ceased, 
and when the Greek, the Bulgarian, the Serb, and the 
Montenegrin agreed to sink their differences and to act 
together against the common enemy. Who was it who 
accomplished this miracle? Mr. Miller says “the author- 
ship of this marvellous work, hitherto the despair of statesmen, 
is uncertain, but it has been ascribed chiefly to M. Venezélos.” 
All, therefore, that can now be said is that it was the 
brain, or possibly brains, of some master-workers which gave 
liberty to the Balkan populations as surely as it was the brain 
of Cavour which united Italy. 

Although these and possibly other points will, without 
doubt, eventually receive more ample treatment at the hands 
of some future historian, Mr. Miller has performed a most 
useful service in affording a guide by the aid of which the 
historical student can find his way through the labyrinthine 
maze of Balkan politics. He begins his story about the time 
when Napoleon had appeared like a comet in the political 
firmament, and by his erratic movements bad caused all the 
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statesmen of Europe to diverge temporarily from their normal 


and conventional orbits, one result being that the British 
Admiral Duckworth wandered in a somewhat aimless fashion 
through the Dardanelles to Constantinople, and had very little 
jdea of what to do when he got there. Mr. Miller reminds us 
of events of great importance in their day, but now almost 
wholly forgotten: of how the ancient Republic of Ragusa, 
which had existed for eleven centuries and which had earned 
the title of the “South Slavonic Athens,” was crushed out 
of existence under the iron heel of Marmont, who forthwith 
proceeded to make some good roads and to vaccinate the 
Dalmatians ; of how Napoleon tried to partition the Balkans, 
put found, with all his political and administrative genius, 
that he was face to face with an “insoluble problem”; of 
how that rough man of genius, Mahmoud II., hanged the 
Greek Patriarch from the gate of his palace, but between 
the interludes of massacres and executions, brought his 
“energy and indomitable force of will” to bear on the 
introduction of reforms; of how the Venetian Count Capo 
d'istria, who was eventually assassinated, produced a local 
revolt by a well-intentioned attempt to amend the primitive 
ethics of the Mainote Greeks—a tale which is not without 
its warning if ever the time comes for dealing with a cognate 
question amongst the wild tribes of Albania; and of how, 
amidst the ever-shifting vicissitudes of Eastern politics, the 
Tsar of Russia, who had heretofore posed as the “ protector” 
of Roumans and Serbs against their sovereign, sent his fleet 
to the Bosphorus in 1833 in order to “ protect ” the sovereign 
against his rebellious vassal, Mehemet Ali, and exacted a 
reward for his services in the shape of the leonine arrange- 
ment signed at Hunkiar-Iskelesi. And so Mr. Miller carries 
us on from massacre to massacre, from murder to murder, 
and from one bewildering treaty to another, all of which, 
however, present this feature of uniformity, that the Turk, 
signing of his own free will, but with an unwilling mind— 
ixav déxovtl ye Ovug—made on each occasion either some new 
concession to the ever-rising tide of Christian demand, or 
ratified the loss of a province which had been forcibly torn 
from his flank. Finally, we get to the period when the 
tragedy connected with the name of Queen Draga acted like 
an electric shock on Europe, and when the accession of King 
Peter, “who had translated Mill On Liberty,” to the blood- 
stained Servian throne, revealed to an astonished world that 
the processes of Byzantinism survived to the present day. Five 
years later followed the assumption by Prince Ferdinand of the 
title of “Tsar of the Bulgarians,” and it then only required 
the occurrence of some opportunity and the appearance on 
the scene of some Balkan Cavour to bring the struggle 
of centuries to the final issue of a death grapple between the 
followers of aggressive Christianity and those of stagnant 
Islamism. 

The whole tale is at once dramatic and dreary, dramatic 
because it is occasionally illumined by acts of real heroism, 
such as the gallant defence of Plevna by Ghazi Osman, a 
graphic account of which was written by an adventurous 
young Englishman (Mr. W. V. Herbert) who served in the 
Turkish army, or again as the conduct of the Cretan Abbot 
Maneses who, in 1866, rather than surrender to the Turks, 
“put a match to the powder-magazine, thus uniting defenders 
and assailants in one common hecatomb.” Itis dreary because 
the mind turns with horror and disgust from the endless record 
of government by massacre, in which, it is to be observed, the 
crime of bloodguiltiness can by no means be laid exclusively 
at the door of the dominant race, whilst Mr. Miller’s sombre 
but perfectly true remark that “assassination or abdication, 
execution or exile, has been the normal fate of Balkan rulers,” 
throws a lurid light on the whole state of Balkan society. 

But how does the work of diplomacy, and especially of 
British diplomacy, stand revealed by the light of the history 
of the past century? The point is one of importance, all 
the more so because there is a tendency on the part of some 
British politicians to mistrust diplomatists, to think that, 
either from incapacity or design, they serve as agents to 
stimulate war rather than as peace-makers, and to hold that 
a more minute interference by the House of Commons in 
the details of diplomatic negotiations would be useful and 
beneficial. It would be impossible within the limits of an 
ordinary newspaper article to deal adequately with this 


diplomacy, there is nothing whatever in Mr. Miller’s history 
to engender the belief that better results would have been 
obtained by shifting the responsibility to a greater degree 
from the shoulders of the executive to those of Parliament. 
The evidence indeed rather points to an opposite conclusion. 
For instance, Mr. Miller informs us that inopportune action 
taken in England was one of the causes which contributed to 
the outbreak of hostilities between Greece and Turkey in 
1897. “An address from a hundred British members of 
Parliament encouraged the masses, ignorant of the true 
condition of British politics, to count upon the help of Great 
Britain.” 

It is, however, quite true that a moralist, if he were so 
minded, might in Mr. Miller’s pages find abundant material 
for a series of homilies on the vanity of human wishes, and 
especially of diplomatic human wishes. But would he on that 
account be right in pronouncing a wholesale condemnation of 
diplomacy? Assuredly not. Rather, the conclusion to be 
drawn from a review of past history is that a small number 
of very well-informed and experienced diplomatists showed 
remarkable foresight in perceiving the future drift of events. 
So early as 1837 Lord Palmerston supported Milosh Obreno- 
vitch IL, the ruler of Servia, against Turkey, as he had “ come 
to the conclusion that to strengthen the small Christian States 
of the near East was the true policy of both Turkey and Great 
Britain.” Similar views were held at a later period by Sir 
William White, and were eventually adopted by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Beaconsfield. An equal amount of foresight 
was displayed by some Russian diplomatists. In Lord Morley's 
Life of Gladstone (vol. i., p. 479) a very remarkable letter is 
given, which was addressed to the Emperor Nicholas by Baron 
Brunnow, just before the outbreak of the Crimean war, in 
which he advocated peace on the ground that “ war would not 
turn to Russian advantage. ... The Ottoman Empire may 
be transformed into independent States, which for us will only 
become either burdensome clients or hostile neighbours.” It 
may be that, as is now very generally thought, the Crimean 
war was a mistake, and that, in the classic words of Lord 
Sulisbury, we “ put our money on the wrong horse.” But it 
is none the less true that had it not been for the Crimean war 
and the policy subsequently adopted by Lord Beaconsfield’s 
government, the independence of the Balkan States would 
never have been achieved, and the Russians would now be in 
possession of Constantinople. It is quite permissible to argue 
that, had they been left unopposed, British interests would not 
have suffered; buteven supposing this very debatable proposition 
to be true, it must be regarded, from an historical point of 
view, as at best an ex post facto argument. British diplomacy 
has to represent British public opinion, and during almost the 
whole period of which Mr. Miller’s history treats, a cardinal 
article of British political faith was that, in the interests of 
Great Britain, Constantinople should not be allowed to fall 
into Russian hands. The occupation of Egypt in 1882 without 
doubt introduced a new and very important element into the 
discussion. The most serious as also the least excusable 
mistake in British Near-Eastern policy of recent years has 
been the occupation of Cyprus, which burthened us with a 
perfectly useless possession, and inflicted a serious blow on our 
prestige. Sir Edward Grey’s recent diplomatic success is in 
a large measure due to the fact that all the Powers concerned 
were convinced of British disinterestedness, CROMER, 








LIFE AND LETTERS OF JANE AUSTEN.* 


THE true lovers of Jane Austen—a category which surely 
contains all admirers of classical fiction—will welcome this 
book as affording them an opportunity of perfecting their 
acquaintance with one who, before the publishing of the 
“ Memoir,” was a less well-known figure than many of her own 
creations. For the characters created by the masters of 
fiction are more real, more living to the reader than the 
personality which created them; and even to those who have 
both read the “Memoir” and have carefully made use of 
the further information provided by this book, Jane Austen 
still remains a more dim, a more shadowy figure than, for 
example, Elizabeth Bennet. Jane Austen certainly reveals 
herself here and elsewhere in her letters, but yet these 
letters, having been written simply as intimate family 








question. This much, however, may be said—that, even 
taking the most unfavourable view of tbe results achieved by 
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correspondence, and not in any way as illuminations of char- 
acter, are as a dark lantern to a searchlight—the whole col- 
lection failing to reveal as much as ten lines of Jane Austen’s 
description of one of her heroines. Take, for instance, the 
beginning of “Emma.” How every tiny touch exhibits the 
character and mind of the handsome, self-willed girl whose 
faults are all caused by her having the misfortune to be 
so much cleverer than her neighbours! With what art 
are we made to see that Emma's love of acting Providence 
is really caused by her filial virtues, and that it would have 
been impossible to live with Mr. Woodhouse and put up in 
absolute patience with all his whims without suffering from 
reaction and attempting to control the rest of the world! 
It would be easy to multiply instances from the rich gallery 
of portraits which Jane Austen has provided for her readers, 
though, indeed, “portraits” is too cold and flat a word for 
the charming company of friends and acquaintances with 
which she has enriched our lives. But who can show us the 
figure of the author herself? To depict Jane Austen would 
require the genius of Jane Austen, and her genius consciously 
directed, which it is not in these letters, for it is obvious 
that self-revelation is the very last quality at which they 
aimed. Yet we may be grateful even for their unconscious 
revelation. Those collected in this volume carry us from 
the year 1726, when their author was two-and-twenty years 
old, to the end of her life, and if they fail to give us com- 
plete illumination they at any rate add immensely to our 
stock of knowledge. 

Before quoting from the letters themselves it would be 
ungrateful not to give a word of acknowledgment to the 
tactful and competent manner in which the authors of the 
book, Mr. William and Mr. Richard Arthur Austen-Leigh, 
have put their material together and written down the chief 
events of Jane Austen’s life. Even those who have not read 
the “ Memoir” will find the book completely comprehensible 
and explicit, while it will add considerably to the information of 
people familiar with the former work. The life in the pleasant 
country vicarage, the dim shadow of a melancholy romance in 
youth, the busy family affairs of later life, when the family 
circle has expanded to include young nephews and nieces—all 
are described with sympathy and insight, but the gems of 
the volume are of course Jane Austen’s own letters. What 
a picture they provide of life at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and how clearly they exhibit the fact that it is only 
the fashions that change, and that fundamentally English 
human nature is always the same! In the present year of 
grace, 1913, the ladies of fashion think that they have 
invented a new and rather daring fashion in appearing in 
the daytime wearing bunches of artificial flowers. Let them 
see what Jane Austen wrote in the June of 1799 :— 

“ Flowers are very much worn, and fruit is still more the thing, 

Elizabeth has a bunch of strawberries, and I have seen grapes. 
cherries, plums, and apricots. There are likewise almonds and 
raisins, French plums, and tamarinds at the grocers’, but I have 
never seen any of them in hats, A plum or greengage would cost 
three shillings ; cherries and grapes about five, I believe, but this 
is at some of the dearest shops. My aunt has told me of a very 
cheap one, near Walcot church, to which I shall go in quest of 
something for you. I have never seen an old woman at the pump- 
room.” 
It is obvious from the rather irrelevant concluding sentence 
that the dignified ladies whom we like to think of as existing 
in those days never had any existence at all, and that the 
grandmothers of a century ago were quite as frisky as the 
grandmothers of to-day. Men, too, were as conservative then 
as now, and in the June of the same year Miss Austen writes 
with apprehension of one of her relations not approving of the 
other’s change of fashion. “I thought Edward would not 
approve of Charles being a crop, and rather wished you to 
conceal it from him at present, lest it might fall on his spirits 
and retard his recovery.” To be “a crop,” of course, meant 
that Charles appeared without powder and pigtail. He was 
a younger sailor brother, and as he was leaving home that 
night to join the ‘Tamar,’ which was in “the Downs,” it might 
have been thought that a crop would be the least elaborate and 
most convenient coiffure. Not quite so informing as to the 
customs of the day, but equally entertaining as a revelation of 
Jane Austen’s point of view, is her letter of a few months 
before on the subject of housekeeping. 

“My mother desires me to tell you that I am a very good 
housekeeper, which I have no reluctance in doing, because I really 








think it my peculiar excellence, and for this reason—I always 
take care to provide such things as please my own appetite, 
which I consider as the chief merit in housekeeping. I have had 
some ragout veal, and I mean to have some haricot mutton 
to-morrow. We are to killa pig soon.” 

The ingenious will surmise from the above that Miss Austen 
was fond of pork. Two years afterwards Charles Austen, a 
lieutenant, appears again in the letters as being in England, 
just in time for the ball at Hurstbourne. 

“Naughty Charles did not come on Tuesday, but good Charles 

came yesterday morning. About two o'clock he walked in ona 
Gosport hack. His feeling equal to such a fatigue is a good sign, 
and his feeling no fatigue in it a still better. He walked down to 
Deane to dinner; he danced the whole evening, and to-day is no 
more tired than a gentleman ought to be. Your desire to hear 
from me on Sunday will, perhaps, bring you a more particular 
account of the ball than you may care for, because one is prone 
to think much more of such things the morning after they 
happen, than when time has entirely driven them out of one’s 
recollection.” 
After the ball Miss Austen goes to stay at Ibthorp, and here 
is noticed the only radical and fundamental change which we 
can detect in manners between that day and this. In those 
days women stayed in the house not only when it rained but 
when the roads were dirty. Women golfers and the followers 
of otter-hounds will be amused to read this revelation of the 
fact. 

“It is too dirty even for such desperate walkers as Martha and 

I to get out of doors, and we are therefore confined to each 
other’s society from morning to night, with very little variety 
of books or gowns, Three of the Miss Debaries called here 
the morning after my arrival, but I have not yet been able to 
return their civility. You know it is not an uncommon circum. 
stance in this parish to have the road from Ibthorp to the 
Parsonage much dirtier and more impracticable for walking than 
the road from the Parsonage to Ibthorp. I left my mother very 
well when I came away, and left her with strict orders to continue 
so.” 
From chapters xiv. to xviii., which are called each by the name 
of one of the novels, it will be easier for the reader to increase 
his appreciation of Jane Austen’s power as a letter-writer 
than to gather many facts as to the writing of her works. 
Although it has appeared before in Miss Hill’s volume, it is 
impossible to resist quoting Marianne Knight’s delightful 
account of the way in which her aunt used to work :— 

“ Aunt Jane,” she said, “ would sit very quietly at work beside 

the fire in the Godmersham library, then suddenly burst out 
laughing, jump up, cross the room to a distant table with papers 
lying upon it, write something down, returning presently and 
sitting down quietly to her work again. She also rememberéd 
how her aunt would take the elder girls into an upstairs room 
and read to them something that produced peals of laughter, to 
which the little ones on the wrong side of the door listened, 
thinking it very hard that they should be shut out from hearing 
what was so delightful!” 
It was indeed hard on the unfortunate children who were 
considered too small to be present at the reading, for Miss 
Austen herself was conscious how much the books gained 
when well read aloud, and how necessary it was that her 
characters should “ speak as they ought.” There is fortunately 
plenty of testimony that she herself read aloud as well as 
she wrote. 

The chapter upon “Emma” contains a piece of information 
much to the credit of the Prince Regent. His physician 
informed her 
“That the Prince greatly admired her novels, ‘that he raad them 
often, and kept a set in every one of his residences; that he 
himself had thought it right to inform His Royal Highness that 
Miss Austen was staying in London.’ The Prince did not so far 
condescend as to desire to see Miss Austen in person, but he 
instructed his librarian, Mr. Clarke, to wait upon her and show 
her any civility in his power. The result was that on November 13th 
Jane was shown over the library and other apartments at Carlton 
House, and in the course of the visit Mr. Clarke announced that 
if Miss Austen had any other novel forthcoming she was at liberty 
to dedicate it to the Prince.” 

The first title-page accordingly ran “ Emma, dedicated by 
permission to H.R.H. the Prince Regent.” It is impossible 
to restrain a smile at such a conjunction of names. Admirers 
of the book have had many heated controversies on the real 
whereabouts of “ Highbury.” The present writer has always 
been of opinion that Esher was the place so honoured. It is 
within the proper distance of Kingston and generally seems 
to fit the geography, but in a letter to her niece Cassandra, 
mentioned in a footnote in this connexion, there are one or two 
hints which might be interpreted as fixing the locality at 








Cobham. Here Jane Austen stayed the night on a certain 
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journey in March 1814, which was presumably undertaken 
from Chawton to London. At Cobham (we may hope at the 
existing hotel, ‘The White Lion ’) they sat down about eight 
“to a very nice roast fowl, &c., and the next morning left 
at half-past eight to bait and breakfast at Kingston, and were 
in this house considerably before two, quite in the style of Mr. 
Knight.” It is difficult to resist adding the letters “ley” to 
the last name and thinking of Mr. Knightley’s celebrated visit 
on horseback to Kingston Market. 

These chapters are also interesting as affording much 
information as to the future of the characters in the books. 
The reader may perhaps regret that poor Jane Fairfax was 
only allowed to live nine or ten years after her marriage, and 
he may observe that in the chapter on “ Mansfield Park” the 
extreme dullness which must have descended upon the house- 
hold of Fanny Price and Edmund is not dwelt upon. 

It is impossible to continue this review indefinitely, though 
difficult to leave off writing on the subject of Miss Austen. 
The reader, however, is advised not to miss the pages which 
contain a most interesting series of contemporary opinions of 
“Emma,” collected by Miss Austen, though it is a pity that 
the full name of Mrs. B. and Mrs. Augusta B. cannot be 
handed down to the obloquy of future generations. These 
ladies had no need to explain that they did not understand wit. 

The present writer cannot resist taking a part in the con- 
troversy as to which is Miss Austen’s best book by pronouncing 
the opinion that Pride and Prejudice is the masterpiece. 
Whatever may be the ultimate verdict on the construction of 
the book as a whole, it is quite impossible that there ever has 
been or ever should be created in the realms of fiction so 
attractive a figure as “ Elizabeth Bennet.” 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY.* 


We had occasion last week to draw attention to the extra- 
ordinary remarks made by Mr. Acland on the subject of 
the Portuguese ‘colonies during the Foreign Office debate a 
fortnight ago. The publication of Mr. Harris's book is an 
effective reply to the half-hearted attempts which are now 
being made by the Foreign Office at whitewashing the Portu- 
guese Government. In these pages will be found an admirable 
summary of the whole question of the treatment of the 
natives in the West African colonies of Portugal. Mr. 
Harris is content for the most part with quoting the evidence 
of eyewitnesses, which is in itself an overwhelming indict- 
ment of the Portuguese colonial administration. Much 
of this evidence is familiar to our readers; but for the 
benefit of any who may feel shaken by the recent attitude of 
the British Foreign Office we will quote some of it, particularly 
with a view to showing that the scandals are by no means, to 
use Mr. Acland’s phrase, “for ever over and done with.” 
M. Teixeira de Mattos, for instance, made a long journey 
through Central Africa last year. Although there is no 
longer at the present time any open shipment of slaves from the 
mainland to the islands of San Thomé and Principe, yet 
M. de Mattos reports that on the mainland slavery still 
flourishes. “I wish to state,” Mr. Harris quotes him as 
writing on June 19th last, “ that slavery near the Congolese 
frontiers is carried en as freely and openly as the selling of 
goats and sheep.” He proceeds as follows :—- 

“For the last eight years there has been a great belief amongst 
responsible authorities that slavery is diminishing, and that 
slave caravans are now very seldom seen. . . . I wish to point out 
that slavery and the forwarding of slaves is carried out in such a 
refined form that only the expert will recognize a batch of well- 
dressed free-going natives as slaves.” 

We will now quote a few passages from a report by Mr. F. 
Schindler, a man with twenty-five years’ experience of the 
colony, of a journey through Angola made last autumn. His 
words throw light upon the system of “ repatriation” which 
is put forward by the Portuguese Government as evidence of 
their serious intention of putting a stop to the evils com- 
plained of in the islands. Landing at Benguella, in Angola, 
last October, he met some of the slaves who had been brought 
across from the islands and “liberated” on the mainland, to 
find their way unassisted to homes perhaps thousands of miles 
distant, or perhaps non-existent :— 

“On the Monday following our arrival at Catumbella I wont 


over to Benguella by the early morning train and spent the day 
there. After attending to some business matters, I went in search 
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of the repatriated San Thomé slaves. It took me but little time 
to find them. In an open place on the outskirts of the town I saw 
an elderly man lying in the shade of a tree. At first I passed him 
by, thinking that he was drunk, but I turned back and sought to 
rouse him, and inquired of him who he was and where he came 
from. It was with difficulty that I elicited the information that 
he had been sold many years ago and sent by steamer to a certain 
place which he mentioned—the name of which I never heard—and 
that a few months ago he was sent back to Benguella, that he was 
sick and hungry, and had neither money nor food.” 

Still more horrible is another portion of Mr. Schindler's 
report :— 

“Close to these men were three women, all middle-aged, who 
were in a most pitiable condition. One said that she had been ill 
for some time, and looked very anaemic; another had both her 
feet, her knees, and her elbows literally full of jiggers. Each 
foot was one huge sore filled with these insects, and the knees and 
elbows were the same, and she was quite helpless. The third one 
was lying in a stupor and was difficult to rouse. Then a fourth 
woman came along limping who suffered from elephantiasis in her 
left foot. All of these presented real pictures of misery, quite 
incapable of travelling or of earning their livirig. All I could do 
for them was to give them some small silver to buy some food. I 
inquired of a young man whether many had died, and he told me 
that several had died, two of them just outside the camp, and 
that they were left where they died. i asked him to show me the 
place and he led me a few steps outside the camp. ‘ Here,’ he 
said, ‘died one and remained unburied.’ ‘ But,’ I said, ‘ there are 
no bones left at all; howis this?’ He replied that the hyaenag 
had carried off every bit of the corpse. ,. .’” 


Similar accounts of the horrors of “repatriation,” as worked 
by the Portuguese, come from other sources. For instance, 
passenger on board a Portuguese ship writes as follows in A 
Capital of June 8th last :— 


“Last trip we took from San Thomé to Benguella 269 repatriated 
servigaes, of whom sixty-odd were Tongas, that is to say negrees 
born in the islands. Snly one of them, the only one entitled to 
the benefits of the repatriation fund, had any money with him, 
and all he had was some twenty-seven milreis in paper. On arrival 
at the latter port, the men disembarked, and the rules were con- 
sidered candied with. Here begins the Odyssey of these poor 
people. The twenty-seven dollars had to be changed into money. 
The man who had them was promptly swindled by some unscru- 
pulous scoundrel out of three-fourths of their value, receiving only 
a quarter of what the notes were worth. The other negroes in 
vain sought for work, but as a crisis or glut of labour had already 
declared itself as the result of previous repatriations, none was to 
be had, and, a few days later, there lay, in the outskirts of Benguella, 
out in the open, no less than fifty corpses; those who did not or could 
not resort to theft in order to live had simply died of starvation !” 


These quotations are enough (though many more will be found 
in Mr. Harris’s pages) to show that slavery in fact still persists 
in the Portuguese colonies. We need not refer here to the 
absurd contentions put forward that because the servicaes are 
not slaves in name they are not slaves in fact. The whole case 
is admirably summed up by Mr. Harris as follows :— 


“We say that to be ‘legally free’ is of no avail to the wretched 
slave who is kept in complete ignorance of the fact. We say that 
manumission, or, in plain English, freedom, has been through long 
years of agitation and sacrifice obtained and recorded for every 
living African man, woman, and child—that the denial of free- 
dom to these people is to-day not only a national, but an inter. 
national crime. We say that good treatment and housing, even 
if it existed in the absolute sense, which we deny, is no sub- 
stitute for freedom. Finally we assert that to dump down on the 
coast of Africa the sick, afflicted, and aged, without sustenance, 
and in the main robbed of the monetary pittance to which they. 
are entitled, is not repatriation at all, but a phase of the quostion 
deliberately organized to confuse the issues and bluff civilization.” 


We may conclude by urging once more that it is the duty of 
Great Britain, in virtue of the treaty by which she has for so 
many centuries acted as Portugal’s ally, to insist that her 
friendship and help shall not be used for perpetuating slavery 
in West Africa. 





THE MYSTERY OF THE SONNETS.* 
Mr. AcnEeson has made another attack upon a mystery 
which, even after reading his book, one must still regard as 
insoluble. Stated briefly, his case is as follows. The Sonnets 
fall into two divisions, the first addressed to a friend and 
patron, the second to a woman, with whom both the writer 
and his friend had been entangled. Some of them also refer 
to a rival poet who had entered into competition with the 
writer for his friend’s patronage. As long ago as 1817. Dr. 
Drake suggested that the friend was Henry Wriothesley, Earl- 
of Southampton, and in 1873 Professor Minto expressed the 
view that Chapman was the rival poet. Mr. Acheson's general 
investigations led him to accept these views, and he has 
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already published a volume in which he elaborated Minto’s 
theory. In this same book he laid considerable stress upon 
the suggestion of another critic that the poem known as 
“Willobie his Avisa,” the authorship of which has long 
perplexed scholars and had been attributed by some to 
Southampton, was in reality a satire directed against 
Southampton and Shakespeare. The next link in the 
chain is the attribution of ‘“Willobie his Avisa” on 
stylistic grounds to Mathew Roydon, a friend of Chapman’s. 
Mr. Acheson then elaborates the theory that this poem 
forms one of a series of satirical poems which were aimed 
at Shakespeare by Chapman and his friends, and answered 
by Shakespeare in his plays. He further attempts to show 
that the subject of the poem is the intrigue in which 
Shakespeare, Wriothesley, and the dark lady were involved, 
and which forms the subject of the Sonnets. The form of the 
poem certainly suggests that the author wished people to look 
for personul references in it. It appeared with a preface by 
“ Hadrian Dorrell” (a name otherwise unknown) stating that 
it was taken from the papers of Master Henry Willobie, the 
writer's friend and chamber fellow, and published without his 
leave. The poem describes numerous attempts made upon 
the virtue of the beautiful and chaste “ Avisa,” and makes 
considerable mystery out of the question whether Avisa is a 
real person or not. In a curious passage the writer says, 
“ Whether my author knew or heard of any such I cannot 
tell, but of mine own knowledge I dare to swear that I know 
one, A.D., that either hath or would, if occasion so offered, 
endure these and many greater temptations with a constant 
mind and settled heart.” The theory really depends, however, 
on the cantos which describe the suit of “H. W.” for the 
favours of Avisa. The lady is spoken of as living at 
“ Yonder house where hangs the badge 
Of England’s knight.” 

Another passage makes her place of residence the West 
country, and H. W. is encouraged in his pursuit by “ his 
familiar friend W. S., who not long before had tried the 
curtesy of the like passion, and was now newly recovered 
from the like infection.” The last link in the chain is the 
tradition preserved by Anthony Wood and Aubrey of 
Shakespeare’s intrigue with Jane Davenant, wife of John 
Davenant of the Crown Inn, Oxford, and mother of Sir 
William Davenant. 

Here we have the dry bones of the theory. The weak points 
of it are :— 

(1) That whether or not the “ Willobie his Avisa” is aimed 
at Shakespeare and Wriothesley, the story of it is not really at 
all suggestive of that outlined in the Sonnets. 

(2) That the preface to the poem speaks of “ A. D.,” whereas 
Mrs. Davenant’s name was Jane. Mr. Acheson gives no satis- 
factory solution of this difficulty. 

(3) It is difficult to get over the dedication of Thorpe’s 
edition of the Sonnets (the original edition of 1609) to “ Mr. 
W. H.” their “ only begetter.” 

(4) It seems unlikely that Roydon should have published 
this attack on Southampton at the date when, according to 
Mr. Acheson, his friend Chapman was making his first attempt 
to secure that nobleman’s favour. 

However, there is no doubt that Mr. Acheson has discovered 
a number of curious coincidences. Into all the ramifications 
of his theory it is impossible to follow him, nor would there 
be much profit in doing so, for, like all theorists of this kind, 
he cannot resist the temptation of strained analogies and far- 
fetched hypotheses. This volume is, however, only an instal- 
ment of a more elaborate investigation in which our author 
promises to deal at length with the intrigues of the rival 
schools of poets, the traces of the feud to be found in the 
plays, and the light it throws on their chronology. At present 
the treatment of this so-called “ subjectivity ” of the plays is 
the weak point of the book. Only a sound literary instinct 
can keep this kind of investigation upon sensible lines, and 
one doubts whether in Mr. Acheson the instinct is strong 
enough. 


THE PEASANTS’ WAR IN LA VENDEE* 
Miss Taytor’s subject is so good a one that one wonders 
it should have had to wait a hundred and twenty years for 
independent treatment by an English writer. Never was a 
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war more heroically contested, more remarkable for sudden 
reversals of fortune, more ennobled by the great passions 
which inspired the contending parties than was this rebellion, 
which, first regarded as a mere brawl of the hedgerows, grew 
in three months to such proportions that, had the commanders 
of the northern and southern districts united in June of 1793 
securing Nantes and the entry of the Loire for a British 
expedition, the republic (so thought Napoleon himself) would 
have been at an end before the armies of the Rhine had time 
to come to its assistance. But, unhappily for the Royalist 
party, this was not to be. Irresistible in attack, unapproach- 
able in guerilla warfare, the peasant army lacked the constancy 
of trained troops. Success was too oftena prelude to premature 
dispersion, while the rebel leaders, for all their bravery in the 
field, were never able to initiate and carry through a com- 
prehensive plan of campaign. ‘These weaknesses enabled the 
Government, in spite of the gross incompetence of many of its 
generals and its own brutal folly in treating unsuccess as high 
treason, to continue pouring troops into the disaffected country 
until the seasoned courage of the army of Mayence and the skill 
and self-restraint of such men as the admirable Kléber wore 
down a resistance which had kept the forces of the republic 
at bay for ten months. 

Miss Taylor traces the course of this wonderful straggle 
clearly and with a fine enthusiasm. She works solely from 
French sources, and confines herself strictly to the period and 
events of the first rebellion (that of 1793). One would have 
liked a fuller analysis of the local conditions which brought 
the rebellion to birth, and the story would have gained in 
significance if she had shown its place in the general European 
conflict. We hear indeed of overtures from England, but the 
information comes only from the not always trustworthy 
French sources. We are told nothing of the progress of the 
struggle with England, which had begun on February Ist, 1793, 
or of the expedition which was in fact sent in December under 
Lord Moira, to make a futile demonstration off the coast of 
Normandy after the Royalist army had turned back on its 
last fatal march towards the Loire. But within the limits 
she has chosen Miss Taylor’s description is very successful. 
One cannot blame her if she passes rather lightly by the 
massacres which marred the first days of the rising in 
Southern Vendée. These outrages were not typical of 
Vendean methods, and under the almost saintly leader- 
ship of Lescure, La Roche Jacquelein, Bonchamps, and 
Cathelineau violence soon died down, only to reappear when 
the ferocity of their opponents and the impossibility of 
keeping prisoners or relying on parole drove the royalist 
troops into reciprocal barbarities. When well led they were 
an army of saints. Often in the midst of a charge a battalion 
would fall on its knees in the full rain of the enemy’s fire to 
pray before some wayside crucifix, and those who saw them 
on the march tell us that their monotonous recitation of the 
rosary as they passed made a sound like the wind ruffling 
the waves. With other leaders such an army might have 
degenerated into fanaticism. But the ten months’ struggle 
in La Vendée produced men whose names deserve to live 
long in the record of true chivalry. 





NEW VOLUMES IN THE “LOEB CLASSICAL 
LIBRARY.”* 
THE last instalment of the “ Loeb Classical Library” intro- 
duces to English readers two writers whose works have hitherto 
been practically inaccessible. For Quintus’s Epic has never 
been translated into, or even edited in, English, and the only 
English translation of Julian is a selection published in 1784. 
Of the two volumes before us it is, curiously enough, The Fall 
of Troy which makes the stronger appeal to the modern reader. 
Quintus lived at Smyrna in the fourth century (even his second 
name is unknown), and the poem which is comprised in the 
present volume is the only example of his work which has 
come down to us. In this he takes up the history of the 
siege after the death of Hector and, beginning with the 
episode of the Amazons, carries the story on till he leaves 
the Argives storm-scattered on their homeward journey. In 
the course of the poem he introduced many of the incidents 
which had been treated in the Iliad, and his book is 
of course modelled on the Homeric poems. His vocabulary, 





* (1) Quintus Smyrnaeus: The Fall of Trey. Translated by A. S. Way. 
oe net,'——(2) The Works of the Emperor Julian. Translated by C, Wr.ght, 
fol. 1. London; William Heizxemann, (5s. per vol. | 
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aaaein, w not precisely the Homeric vocabulary, and 


his treatment of detail often differs from that of the 
fliad, so that it is quite possible that he may have made 
use of some lost cyclic original. But the intention of 
the work is obviously Homeric. It has much of the Homeric 
splendour, much of the Homeric energy. Unfortunately it is 
the splendour and energy of rhetoric, not of real feeling. The 
poem, in spite of fine workmanship and genuine narrative 
power, lacks great moments and lacks humanity. It is typical 
of the author that he makes Achilles fall to an arrow of 
Apollo, and does not shrink from a very commonplace descrip- 
tion of the reunion of Helen and Menelaus. 

The Orations of Julian the Apostate belong to the same 
century as Quintus’s epic, but in spite of the fascination of 
their author's character and story they do not in them- 
selves make very interesting reading. In Julian’s character 
the fanatic was as strong as the pedant, and both were merged 
in the man of action and humour. In the Orations the pedant 
has the mastery. The formality of the sophist and the self- 
consciousness of the rhetorician are everywhere noticeable. 
For a more genuine personal expression we must await the 
satires and the “ Misopogon,” to which the Loeb Library will 
no doubt give us access in due course. 





FICTION. 


AVERAGE JONES.* 

In fiction much depends on the start, and the way in which 
Mr. Adame tells us the necessary facts about his hero and his 
antecedents in the opening pages is as dashing as the play of 
the American polo team. The three friends at the Cosmic 
Club are hit off in short illuminating sentences, and the 
picture of Jones himself—“a composite photograph of any 
thousand well-conditioned, clean-living Americans between 
the ages of twenty-five and thirty” —shows how his character 
had apparently justified the chance concomitance of initials 
which had foredoomed him to his nickname. In reality 
Average Jones was not an average person at all. When he 
was at college his favourite professor detected in him the 
possession of a rare faculty—the power, when he ohose, to 
sharpen the pencil of his mind to a very sharp point—and 
besought him to specialize. In the five years that had since 
elapsed he had enjoyed life blamelessly on an income of 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year, and might have continued 
indefinitely in the same path but for two influences :— 

“One was an irruptive craving within him to take some part in 
the dynamic activities of the surrounding world. The other was 
the ‘ freak’ will of his late and little-lamented uncle, from whom 
he had his present income, and his future expectations of some 
ten million dollars. Adrian Van Reypen Egerton had, as Waldemar 
once put it, ‘gone into the mayor's chair with a good name and 
come out with a block of ice stock.’ In a will whose cynical 
humour was the topic of its day, Mr. Egerton jeered posthumously 
at the public which he had despoiled, and promised restitution, 
of a sort, through his heir. ‘Therefore,’ he had written, ‘I 
give and bequeath to the said Adrian Van Reypen Egerton 
Jones, the residue of my property, the principal to be 
taken over by him at such time as ho shall have completed 
five years of continuous residence in New York City. After 
such time the virus of the metropolis will have worked 
through his entire being. He will squander his unearned and 
undeserved fortune, thus completing the vicious circle and 
returning the millions acquired by my political activities, ina 
poisoned shower upon the city, for which, having bossed, bullied 
and looted it, I feel no sentiment other than contempt.’ ‘And 
now,’ remarked Waldemar in his heavy, rumbling voice, ‘you 
aspire to disappoint that goodold man.’ ‘It’s only human nature, 
you know,’ said Average Jones. ‘ When a man puts a ten-million- 
dollar curse on you and suggests that you haven't the back- 
bone of a shrimp, you—you—’ ‘—naturally yearn to prove him 
& liar.’” 

Waldemar is the “owner and at times the operator of 
an important and decent newspaper,” and it is he who 
suggests to Average Jones a congenial field for the exercise 
of his faculties, viz., the following up of the queer adver- 
tisements which appear in the papers, the tracking down of 
fraudulent advertisers, and the protection or extrication of 
those who fall into their clutches. “ Within six months, if 
you’re not sandbagged or jailed on fake libel suits, you'll have 
a unique bibliography of swindles. Then I'll begin to come 
and buy your knowledge to keep my own columns clean.” The 
sequel deseribes the experiences of Jones among the advertis- 





* Average Joues. By Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
London: Frank Palmer. [6s. ) 
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ing “ crooks,” and fully justifies Waldemar’s prophecy. There 
is a chapter in one of Dumas’s romances headed “ Toxicology,” 
and it is interesting to see how in the literature of sensation 
resort to this means of removal still holds its own. It is also 
interesting to see how in American romance crime is associated 
more intimately with gain than vengeance. In one of the best 
of these stories, “Red Dot,” the honesty of a scientific expert 
exposes him to the hostility of a Trust, the members of which, 
fearing the exposure of their methods, call in the aid of 
science to silence his criticism. The seamy side of unscru- 
pulous trade enterprise is shown to harbour possibilities of 
villainy equal to that of the age of the Italian despots, when the 
motives were either political or personal—indeed, these crimes 
of commercialism are even worse, as they are done in a cold- 
blooded spirit of greed. But a highly organized civilization 
does not eliminate the personal vendetta: that is the driving 
power of the ingenious plot by which the injured husband seeks 
to punish the politician who had wronged him. Here again the 
weapon is furnished by a scientific fact—viz., that certain 
vibrations will shiver a glass vessel. Personal vengeance 
again is at the root of the story of the mysterious death of 
the Turkish official, Another point which these ingenious 
stories illustrate is that while the modern press affords great 
opportunities and facilities to the charlatan, the flat-catcher, 
even the assassin, so also can it be turned, in the hands of an 
acute ratiocinator such as Average Jones, into a most potent 
engine for the discomfiture and detection of the criminal. 
People with a weakness—to put it gently—seldom make a 
mistake only once. They make the same mistake again, and 
that is how they are caught. Our only criticism of the methods 
of Average Jones is that he is tooclever; the lightning rapidity 
of his intuition leaves the heavy-heeled analysis of Sherlock 
Holmes far behind. 





The Alias. By Alexander Crawford. (William Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s.)—This is an entertaining novel of contem- 
porary life, and is rather more serious in intention than some 
of Mr. Crawford's former work. The heroine is a mere 
figure-head, and the real herois her father, Edward Bevington, 
known under the alias of Edward Dittany. He has already 
“done time” before the beginning of the book, and is subject 


| to much annoyance from a fellow ex-convict, Roger Tregarth. 


The blackmailing part of the book is somewhat confused, but 
the account of Dittany’s wonderful business enterprises is 
lifelike and entertaining. The adventures of the jeune 
premier on the West Coast of Africa are also sketched in an 
interesting manner, though the scenes are merely given in 
outline. 

Vision. By Stella Callaghan. (Constable and Co. 5s.)— 
This is the story of a poet who is most blessed when he loses 
everything which the world would hold dear. As may be 
surmised, the book has a mystical tendency, but it is cleverly 
written and almost convincing, though the author does 
not contrive to make Antony Wyatt, the hero, quite as 
interesting and lovable a figure as she supposes. The poetic 
atmosphere is very well given, and the “vision” to which 
Antony is subject during what the author ealls “ the descend- 
ing of the veil” is less unbelievable than is often the case 
with such descriptions. 

READABLE Noveis.—Out of the Blue. By R. Gorell 
Barnes. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)—If the temptations of 
lovers, blameless hero and heroine, alone for a year on an 
uninhabited island, must be described, the right way is taken 
in this romance, which has many good qualities of style and 
imagination. The Lady of the Canaries, By St. Jobn 
Lucas. (William Blackwood and Sons, 6s.)—These are on 
a far higher plane than the usual “ short stories”: the last is 
lighter fun, but the longer ones present serious and excellent 
studies.——The Frontiers of the Heart. By Victor Margueritte. 
(William Heinemann. 66.)—A competent translation of that 
poignant story of the Franco-Prussian war, Les Frontitres 
du Coeur, which was noticed in the Spectator of Oct. 26th, 1912, 
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The Works of Francie Thompson. 3 vols. (Burns and Oates, 
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Thompson's writings (two volumes of poetry and one of prose) 
will give much delight to his many admirers. It is possible 
that time will show that Thompson’s gifts have been rated too 
highly. One is forcibly struck, indeed, as one reads his poems 
again, with the imitative character of much of his work. He 
inherits qualities from many of his predecessors in the chain 
of English mystical poetry, though his debt is largest to 
Crashaw, but for whom it is safe to say that not even 
Thompson’s most admired poem, “The Hound of Heaven,” 
could possibly have been written. Nor is it easy to feel entirely 
satisfied that Thompson's lack of originality in style is always 
compensated by the strength of his feeling, for there is 
occasionally a suggestion of straining and affectation in his 
mysticism, qualities which he certainly did not derive from 
Crashaw. So, too, with a poem such as “ The Fair Inconstant,” 
written under Donne’s influence, we feel that though the 
manner is there the force and feeling have escaped. We may 
quote two stanzas :— 
“ Dost thou still hope thou shalt be fair, 
When no more fair to me? 
Or those that by thee taken were 
Hold their captivity ? 
Ts this thy confidence? No, no; 
Trust it not; it can not be so. 
But thou too late, too late shalt find 
*T was I that made thee fair ; 
Thy beauties never from thy mind 
But from my loving were ; 
And those delights that did thee stole 
Confessed the vicinage of my soul.” 
It would be absurd, however, to deny the beauty of much of 
Thompson's verse. We are constantly coming across unex- 
pected pieces of true lyric charm. Here are some lines, for 
instance, from an “ Arab Love-Song ” :— 
“The hunched camels of the night 
Trouble the bright 
And silver waters of the moon. 
The Maiden of the Morn will soon 
Through Heaven stray and sing, 
Star gathering.” 
The most eloquent tribute to Francis Thompson was perhaps 
that written by the late Mr. George Wyndham on reading the 
essay upon Shelley: “ He scaled the heavens because he had 
to sing, and so dropped in a niche above the portals of the 
temple of Fame.... He is a meteor exhaled from the 
miasma of mire; and all meteors, earth-born and heaven- 
fallen, help the Heavens to declare the glory of God. Coeli 
enarrant. But the grammar of their speech is the large 
utterance of such men made ‘splendid with swords.’” 





The Decorative Art of Léon Bakst. With an appreciation 
by Arséne Alexandre and Notes on the Ballets by Jean 
Cocteau, translated from the French by Harry Melvill. (Fine 
Art Society. £5.)—When the Russian Ballet first appeared 
in Paris five years ago, the side of their entertainment which 
excited most attention, more even than the dancing of 
M. Nijinsky, was the costumes and scenery designed by 
M. Léon Bakst. The barbaric splendour, the rich tones, the 
vivid contrasts, which he poured upon the stage, seemed to 
portend a revolution in the pictorial accessories of the theatre. 
As a matter of fact, M. Bakst was bringing us less than at 
first appeared. He gave primary colours to a world that 
was sick to death of “art shades”; but he gave no help 
towards the solution of any of the deeper problems of 
stage-craft. He was not interested in reforms either in 
technique or in theory. He continued to paint his scenes 
on canvas, to accept the wretched expedients of “wings” 
and “flies,” to make use of footlights and “ floats” 
and “limes”; and on the other hand be depended mainly 
upon realism for his effects, and was scarcely ever tempted 
to the conventionalism-to which many believe that stage 
carpentry is progressing. In short, M. Bakst took the 
typical nineteenth-century theatre as he found it, but being 
an artist of talent and originality he succeeded in galvanizing 
the corpse into a deceptive semblance of vitality. But how- 
ever we may regard him as a man of the theatre, the designs 
80 finely reproduced in this splendid book are enough to prove 
that he is a brilliant and witty draughtsman and colourist. 
M. Bakst’s conception of what a costume-design ought to be 
might raise a sharp contreversy. He does not merely draw 
clothes, but people wearing clothes; and we seem to hear the 
dressmaker, confronted by some of these drawings, exclaim, “A 








charming picture, no doubt; but how can I possibly execute 


it?” In fact, those who have seen the ballets will be aware 
how far the deed sometimes falls short of the thought. None 
the less, we are inclined to think that M. Bakst’s plan may be 
the right one. Movement is an essential constituent in the 
effect produced upon the spectator by a costume ; and the true 
idea of a costume will be given better by a drawing which 
embodies the characteristic movement of the actor who is to 
wear it than by the lifeless exactitude of a fashion-plate. 





Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1913. By Sir Henry 
Burdett, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. (The Scientific Press. 10s. 6d, 
net.)—This is the twenty-fourth issue of this useful reference- 
book. In addition to the directory proper, the history of the 
last year in the field of charities and hospitals is reviewed in 
an interesting series of chapters. The discussion of the effect 
upon hospitals of the Insurance Act deserves especial notice, 
The writer makes certain suggestions for amendments in the 
Act, with a view to safeguarding the position of the voluntary 
hospitals, and at the same time for effecting the co-operation 
of all agencies, State and voluntary, for medical relief. “In 
a few years’ time,” he adds, “ people would read with amaze- 
ment of the want of organization, of the carelessness, the 
overlapping, the ruinous waste of money, and the many other 
evils of the present system.” 





Old Eastbourne : Its Church, Its Clergy, Its People. 
Rev. Walter Budgen, M.A. (Frederick Sherlock, Caxton 
House, Westminster, S.W. 10s. 6d. net.)\—We are always 
glad to welcome the appearance of local histories, and the 
one before us, which deals with the parish of Eastbourne, 
is an exceptionally careful one. Mr. Budgen traces the 
development of the parish from the time of the Saxon settlers 
1,400 years ago, and his plentiful quotations from original 
authorities and numerous illustrations give an additional value 
to the work. 
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the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance, 

Prepared in a moment with water only. Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1s. Gd., 26. Gd. and 11s. 
TRIAL SIZE, free ty post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 


Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


ROYAL ' Total Funds - £19,031,200. 


FIRE, Loss OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. 








HEAD ¢1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


FOR HEARTBURN, 
FLATULENCE, ACIDITY, ETC. 


Some years ago Messrs. Savory and Moore obtained possession of 
a formula by the celebrated Dr, Jenner for a lozenge possessing 
remarkable power to absorb acidity in the stomach. 

They confidently recommend these lozenges, of which they are 
thesole manufacturers, as a safe and reliable remedy for Heartburn, 
Flatulence, Acidity, and similar troubles. One or two lozenges 
give immediate relief, even in the worst cases, and taken before a 
meal prevent those distressing symptoms due to indigestion which 
so frequently follow. Thousands of Sufferers testify that they 
have found the lozenges more efficacious than any other remedy. 
They are pleasant to take and quite harmless. 


TESTIMONY.—* I have much pleasure in telling you that I honestly think 
the ABSORBENT LOZENGES are doing me good. I have suffered for years 
with acute indigestion, sometimes for months having to use a special diet, but 


after taking two boxes of the Lozenges I am able, with care, to have the same 
meals as the rest of my family. I fully intend continuing their use, and keep- 
ing some by me. This is the first advertised medicine I have tried, as, when 
necessary, I have gone to a private doctor.” 


Bowes 1s, 1jd., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX 


of the lozenges will he sent to all who write, enclosing 1d, for postage, and 
mentioning this journal,, e:-— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143 New Bond Street, London. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 
Tel: | ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 | REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
| HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
Corrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


| 
| 
| 
| 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
12s. per (b.—in 7 th,, ',1b. and 4 lh. Tine, 





Major Watter Wincrietp writes:—‘* The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture,” 
TELEPHONE— CODE TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABC5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLEORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED..... £65,CCO,CCO. 
CLAIMS PAID...... seseereeeeeeees 100,000,000. 


TINHE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 
RECEIVE LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the rates and 
revenues of the city, at £3 10s, per cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable half-yearly. The loans 
may be for five or seven years certain, if preferred. Forms of application may 
be obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
A guint RETREAT, Near LONDON. — “ HILL 
i it one- 


BROW,”’ an attractive old-fashioned Residence for Sale (at abo 


third of its coet), with Stabling, Coach-house (or Garage), picturesque old 
garden with fine view; vinery, sun dial, &c. About 300 feet hich, 

SURREY (Streatham; within 15 minutes’ walk of 3 stations). In excellent 
condition, Electric light; carved wood mantels, &c.—For particulars apply 
to Messrs. MAY and PHILPOT, Estate Agents, High Road, Streatham, 8.W. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
TNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL.—The University will 


shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER in Eclucation 
(Secondary Training), Requirements—a University Degree or its equivalent, 
a Secondary Teachers’ Diploma and experience in teaching in Se lary 


Schools. The Assistant Lecturer may be required to give some instruction 
to Primary Training students also. Applications before July Ist to the 
REGISTRAR, from whom further information may be obtained 


A RT MISTRESS required in September to Teach Drawing, 


P Design, and Embroidery in the Day Schools for Girls and in Adult 
Classes on two evenings a week. Salary £150 per annum, rising by yearly 
increments of £5 to £150 per annum. Full articulars on sending stamped 


addressed envelope to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Borough Tloly- 





OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


techuic, London, 58. E, 
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(joss ane EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIBLS. 


Wanted, in September next, a HEAD-MISTRESS for the Truro County 
Secondary School for Girls. Salary £200 rising by annual increments of £12 10s. 
to a maximum of £300.—Form of application and further partieulars on receipt 
of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom all applications must be sent on or before July 5th, 1913. 

Education Department, F. R, PASCOE, 

County Hall, Truro. Secretary. 

June 12th, 1913. 


Gity OF WORCESTER. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

FORM MISTRESS (trained) required in September next. Principal subjects 
Mathematics (Juniors) and English. Salary, £100 per annum. Application 
should be made by letter to the undersigned, on or before June ech, and 
should contain particulars of training and experience, and the names of three 


referees. 
Victeria Institute, THOS. DUCKWORTH, 
Worcester. Secretary for Higher Education. 
ORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


BROMSGROVE SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required in the above school, to begin dnt 
next term. The person appointed will act as the SENIOR ASBISTAN’ 
MISTRESS of the School, and will be required to teach French, English, and 
Music. She should also be willing to take an active part in the corporate life 
of the School. Salary £130 per annum non-resident. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of recent testimonials, should be for- 
warded without delay to the Head-Master, Mr. F. A. HIBBINS, Secondary 
School, Bromsgrove. Forms of Application (No. 279) may be obtained from 
the Director of Edueation, 37 Foregate Street, Worcester. J 


HE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


Owing to the appointment of Mr. J. F. REES, M.A., as Lecturer in Economic 
History in Edinburgh University, THE LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY in this University will be VACANT on October lst. 

Applications will be received up to June 23rd. 

Information as to salary and terms of appointment may be obtained from 

JOHN M. FINNEGAN, 


Secretary to the Queen's University. 
N.B.—Direct or indirect eanvassing of individual Senators ur Curators will 


be considered a disqualification. 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


HEADSHIP OF THE WOMEN’S SIDE OF THE TRAINING COLLEGE, 




















The Council invites applications for the HEADSHIP of the Women’s side 
of the Training College, which will be vacated at the end of the Session by the 
resignation of Miss A. H. Joyce, M.A. Stipend, £300 per annum. Duties to 
commence on September Ist. Applications and testimonials should reach the 
undersigned not later than Saturday, July 12th, 1913, 


Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 


ee Secretary. ¥ 
| Pciltetasinaiiates EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


Applications are invited for the following posts at the above School, vacant 
in September :— 

1. CLASSICAL MASTER, with History as a subsidiary subject, in the 
High School. Classical degree with Honours essential. Salary at the rate 
of £189 per annum. 

2. MATHEMATICAL MASTER, with Science as a subsidiary subject, 
in the Commercial School. Salary at the rate of £150 per annum. 

3. JUNIOR FORM MASTER (Elementary French and Latin), qualified 
as Organist, to take charge of a large Organ, to teach singing and train 
choir. Salary at the rate of £150 annum. 

4. ASSISTANT MISTRESS in the Pre 
experience in teaching and training of 
essential, Salary at the rate of £100 per annum. 

Forms of application and further —— may be obtained from JAMES G. 
LEGGE, Director of Education, 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, to whom 
applications, accompanied by a letter of application, should be forwarded not 
later than Saturday, June 28th, 1913, 

EDWARD R. PICKMERE. 


Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 





rtment. Successful 


ratory De 
to 12 years of age 


ys from 





MS. ‘C O N W A Y,’ School Ship. 


° 
Applications invited for the post of RESIDENT-CHAPLAIN and GAMES 
MASTER (Rugger, Cricket, and Tennis). Salary £200 per annum, rising by 
annual increases of £10 to £250 perannum. The gentleman appointed will be 
required to commence duties on September 16th, 1913. Applications accom- 
panied by testimonials and particulars of experience should be sent to the 
undersigned. 
COMMANDER H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R, 
H.M.S. ‘Conway,’ Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 








Headmistress: Miss M. E. BOON, M.A. 

WANTED, in September,a MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS to teach 
chiefly French and English. An Honours Degree in Modern Languages and 
good Secondary School experience essential. Residence abroad a recom- 
mendation. 

Salary £100-£150, according to scale, Initial amount dependent on qualifica- 
tions. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will disqualify. 

Scale of sularies, also Forms of Applications, which should be returned as 
soon as possible, may be obtained of the undersigned. 

Education Department, ERBERT REED, 

15 John Street, Sunderland, Secretary to the Education Committee, 
9th June, 1913. 


{7 ANTED.—SECRETARY to the National Bureau for 

Promoting the General Welfare of the Deaf. Must have knowledge 

of work amongst the Deaf, and organizing ability. Commencing salary £200. 

Apply not later than June 2th, with o— of three recent testimonials, to 
CHAIRMAN OF BUREAU, 104 High Holborn, Lundon, W.C. 


ODOLPHIN AND LATYMER SCHOOL, HAMMER- 
SMITH.—Requized, for feptember, an experienced MISTRESS to teach 
Physics. Degree essential. Games desirable. Salary from £135, according to 
qualifications and experience, Salary scale and pension. Apply immediately 
with full particulars and testimonials to HEAD-MISTRESS, 

















ous f F LONDOyYN 
The London County Council invites licati 

(1) TWO DISTRICT INSPECTORS ; om 2) TWO Assi: a 

in the Education Officer's Department. 
The sala: tor will be £400 a year, rising by annual increments of 


OF 


the iti 
O ASSISTANT INSPECTORS 


ry of ani 

£25 to £600 a year, and of an assistant inspector £250 

increments of £15 to £400 a year, The oe ne appointed will bene. sal 

give their whole time to the duties of their office, consisting of the ion —— 

of public elementary schools, evening institutes, and other educational em, 

tions, and to the performance of such other duties as may be entrusted to 

them. One inspector and two assistant inspectors will for a time be concert be 

paves Ah Me penn of evening ee. and candidates for i 

nti sho possess some speci ualificati 
ag? — for these appointments. ’ ae, Women 
pplications must be on the official forms, to be obtained with i 

the appointments, by sending a stamped addressed foolecap poh a tang ng 

ry we Ey a County Council, Edueation Offices, Victoria Embank. 
2: er ; 

aan, » to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Monday, June Wth, 
Every communication must be marked “‘ Inspectorships ” on th: 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held S be a pe 


for appointment. 
JAMES BIRD 
Education Offices, Deputy-Clerk of th C i 
Victoria Embankment, wc. , Fe ny an, 
June 6th, 1913. 


f,\HE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LTD., 
36-44 MOORGATE STREET, 








E.C, 


The Directors are prepared to consider applications for appointments in 
their head office and branches from the sous of Naval and Military Officers 
Professional Men, and Gentlemen. , 

Applicants must be between the ages of 16—18, and have been educated 
at a public school. 


F{ UPDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTER. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








ig in September— 

. SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS, experienced; Physi : try 
eg ws I 1ysics and Chemistry, 
2. ENGLISH MISTRESS, with good History as a second subject. Salk 
£120 to £135, according to experience and qualifications, oy 
aa MISTRESS, able to teach Botany in addition. Salary 
Honours degree essential for each of above. Games a recommendation 
Apply, before June 24th, to O, BALMFORTH, Secretary of Education. r 

ducation Offices, 
Peel Street, Huddersfield, 
June 9th, 1913. 


ATORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, KETTERING. 


The Education Committee invite applications for the position of Head. 
Mistress of the New County Secondary School for Girls which will be opened 
at Kettering in September next. The salary offered is at the rate of £30 per 
annum and, subject to approved service, will rise to £400 perannum. Further 
particulars can be obtained from the undersigned, with whom applications 
must be lodged not later than Wednesday, June 25th, 1913, 

By order of the Committee, 
County Education Offices, J. L. HOLLAND, 
Northampton. Secretary for Education. 


THE MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL ee 
CHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT ‘LECTURER IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 








The Manchester City Conncil invites applications for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineering. The applicant should have had experience 
of Electric Traction work or of some other important branch of heavy Electrical 
Engineering work gained with a manufacturing firm, and should possess a 
sound theoretical and practical knowledge of that branch of work. Commence- 
ing salary £200 per annum. Last day for the receipt of applications, Ist July. 
—Form of oe and conditions of appointment can be obtained from the 





REGISTRAR, School of Technology, Manchester. 

June 9th. 

(ounty COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN, 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the post of 
SECRETARY (who will also aet as Librarian) at the Bingley Training College. 
Salary, £100 per annum with board and residence in one of the Halls of 
Residence. Candidates for the post must he women. 

Last date for the receipt of applications June 30th. Further particulars and 
forms of application to be obtained from the Education Department (Secondary 
Branch), Conte Hall, Wakefield. 


 peeenaiaiad COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


TECHNICAL BRANCH OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 





The West Riding Education Committee are about to proceed to the appoint- 
ment of THREE TEACHERS of HOUSECRAFT SUBJECTS, holding First- 
Class Diplomas in Cookery, Laun Work, and Housewifery, for employment 
mainly in Technical and Evening Schools. The commencing salary will be 
£75 for Teachers holding three First-Class Diplomas, with annual increments 
of £5 up to £95; or, for Teachers holding four First-Class Diplomas, £30, 
rising by £5 annually to £100. A copy of the Form of Application, which 
must be returned before the 27th June, 1913, may be obtained, together with 
further particulars, from the Technical Branch, Education Department, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 


LACKPOOL SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Head-Master—JOSEPH TURRAL, B.A.(Lond.), F.R.Hist.S. 
There will bea by in September, 1913, fora SENIOR MISTRESS with 


special qualifications in French. Age about 30, Good Secondary experience 
essential. Initial salary £160, annual increment in accordance with Scale. 





Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of 
stamped addressed envelope, and should be returned to the Head-Master on or 
before June 18th, 1913. 
Education Offices, 
Market Street, Blackpool. 


F. G. PLANT, 
Director of Education. 
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| sebedbadewta GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


D, in tember, for the following posts in the Girls’ Schools and 
Bay ~ 3 wom Teachers under the Ministry of Education :— 
in) DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS. Candidates must bave a recog- 
nized Diploma in Domestic Science, and have had special training 
and experience as a Teacher of Practical Cookery, Laundry Work, 
and Housewifery. 





(b) ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. (English and usual school subjects, 
including History or El t Sci ) Candidates must have 
a Diploma in Teaching, and have experience in teaching. University 


ualifications and experience in the training of teachers desirable. 

Salary of the above posts £197 per annum (L.Eg. 16 per mensem), rising to 
£246 per annum (L.Eg. 20 per mensem), on pensionable staff, with furnished 
uarters. Allowance for tomers out to Egypt. 

a") DRILL AND GAMES MISTRESS. Candidates must have a recog- 
nized Diploma for Physical Training, and have experience as a 
Teacher of this subject. 

This a pointment is under contract. Length of engagement, two years. 
Salary, 26 per annum (L.Eg. per mensen), with turnished quarters, 
Allowance for passage out to Egypt and for return at close of contract. 

Candidates must be of robust constitution, and between the ages of 25 


d 34. 

Pupils mainly Mohammedan. English Head-Mistress. Summer vacation 
not less than two months. Inquiries for further information, and applications 
with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by copies only of 
diplomas and testimonials, should be addressed not later than June 25th, 1913, 
to Miss MEADE, c/o The Director, the Egyptian Educational Mission in 

land, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. Selected candidates 
aj be interviewed in London, 


TIGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


WANTED, in September, for Secondary Schools under the Ministry of 
Education :— 

TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. Salary £295 per annum (L.Eg. 24 per mensem) 
rising to £393 per annum (L.Eg. 32 per mensem), on pensionable staff, Allow- 


ce for passage out to Egypt. 

“SCIENCE MASTER. (Experimental Physics and Chemistry). Appoint- 
ment under contract. Length of engagement, two years. Salary 69 per 
annum (L.Eg. 30 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt and for 
return at close of contract. 

Candidates must be from about 24 to 30 years of age, and unmarried. 
Applicants must have taken a University Degree with Honours, and have 
experience as Teachers. Special training as Teachers of Physical Exercises 
will be a recommendation. Four lessons daily, on an average, Fridays only 
excepted. Summer vacation not less than two months, 

Inquiries for further information, and applications giving particulars as to 
age, school, college, class of degree, experience in teaching, should be addressed, 
with copies only of testimonials, not later than June 30th, 1913, to GILBERT 
ELLIOT, + c/o The Director, the Egyptian Educational Mission in 
England, 36, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8S.W. Selected candi- 


dates will be interviewed in London, 
: E 
WITH-SEAFORTH, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


Secondary School for Boys and Girls, Cambridge Road, Seaforth. Wanted 
to commence duties in September next :— 

(a) FORM MASTER: Chief subject, Mathematics, including Practical 
Mathematics; subsidiary, Modern Geography or Music. 

(}) FORM MISTRESS: Chief subjects, History and Latin; subsidiary, 
Music or Physical Exercises, 

Salaries according to the scale of the Lancashire Education Committee. 
Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed envelope from the undersigned, by whom all applica- 
tions must be received not later than the first post on Friday, the 20th June, 
HOMAS BATESON, 

Director of Education. 








Edueacion Offices, Town Hall, Waterloo, 
near Liverpool, srd June, 1913, 


MN\HE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF WATERLOO- 
WITH-SEAFORTH, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
RAWSON ROAD COUNCIL SCHOOL, 


DOMESTIC SUBJECTS CENTRE. 

Wanted from September Ist, 1913, PRINCIPAL TEACHER to take charge 
of the work of the above Centre, comprising (a) classes of elementary school 
ehildren, (6) Domestic Evening Continuation School. In addition to furnished 
rooms, fuel and light, the PRINCIPAL TEACHER will receive a salary of 
(a) £100 per annum, rising to £130 per annum for her work in connection with 
the Elementary School Classes, and (b) from £25 to £35 per session for her 
work in connection with the Evening Continuation School. Detailed conditions 
of Appointment together with Form of Application may be obtained on receipt 
of a stamped and addressed envelope from the undersigned, by whom all 
cvetiontions must be received not later than Tuesday morning, the 24th 
instant, 

Town Hall, Waterloo, near Liverpool. THOMAS BATESON, 

» 4th June, 1913. Director of Education. 


(4 MBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTER. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED—in September, a MISTRESS to teach ENGLISH and LATIN: 
Degree knowledge essential; Training and experience a qualification. Com- 
mencing salary £130 per annum, non-res. Forms of application, which can 
be obtained of the undersigned, must be returned on or before June 20th, 
AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., 

County Education Secretary, 








County Offices, 
Sidney Street, Cambridge. 


(\AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED —in September, a JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS to teach in the 
Preparatory Classes: Froebel Certificate essential: the standard of examina- 
tion passed in the preliminary part of that Certificate important: Capacity to 
teach practical arithmetic in higher forms a qualification. Commencing salary 
£100 per annum, non-res., or according to experience and qualifications. 
Forms of application, which can be obtained of the undersigned, must be 
returned on or before June 20th, 

AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., 
County Offices, County Education Secretary. 
Sidney Street, Cambridge, 


ARNSLEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Wanted 
for September, 4 Assistant Mistresses, Degree (except in 4) essential, 
also training or experience. Salary, non.-res., according to qualifications. 
() A SCIENCE MISTRESS; chemistry and physics; knowledge of 
cookery and household science a recommendation. 
f) A JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS; botany and zoology. 
(4 


A MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, 
Apply, with full details and copies of testimonials, to HEAD-MISTRESS, 





A GAMES MISTRESS, trained to teach gymnastics and dancing. 


[jp va24z COUNTY COUNCIL. 
HIGHER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Teacher required in September as under :— 

CONSETT SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 
Head-Master: Mr. E. Cettaw Jowes, M.Sc. 

ASSISTANT MASTER to undertake the teaching of French in the Day and 
Evening Schools. A Graduate in Honours with successful experience in a 
similar pons essential. To such a candidate a minimum salary of £190 on the 
ae ale will be paid, with extra remuneration for Evening School work. 

Applications to be submitted before Saturday, 28th June, 1913, 

— —aa form will be furnished on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope, 

Canvassing directly or indirectly prohibited. 


Shire Hall, Durham. 
June 10th, 1913, 


OUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING 
EDWARD VII, MELTON MOWBRAY, 


SENIOR MISTRESS, specially qualified to teach French, is required in 
September. University gree and good secondary school experience 
essential. Subsidiary subject, History or English. The Candidate appointed 
will be required to supervise the general out-of-school life of the girls. 

Ability to teach physical exercises a recommendation. 

Commencing salary £150.—Apply, R. STUART SMITH, Head-Master. 


8rd June, 1913. 
ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON, W.—Wanted in September, FORM MISTRESS, with special 
subject English Literature and one good subsidiary subject. An Honours 
gree and some experience essential. Commencing salary £120-2£150.—Apply 
by letter to the HEA D-MISTRESS. 


ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON, W.—Wanted in September, FORM MISTRESS, with special 
subject History and one good subsidiary subject. An Honours Degree and 
some experience essential, Commencing salary £120-£150.—Apply by letter to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


RURO DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE.—Reguired 

in September, LECTURER IN HISTORY AND ENGLISH. Degree 

or equivalent essential. Also PHYSICAL TRAINING MISTRESS (resident), 

able to undertake one or more other subjects. Churchwomen. Salariesaccording 
to qualifications and experience.—Apply, Rev. The PRINCIPAL. 


HE CROSSLEY AND PORTER ORPHAN HOME 
and SCHOOL, Halifax.—A HEAD-MISTRESS will be required for 

this School in August. There are, when full, 100 resident pupils, ages 7 to 
17 years. Candidates must give evidence that they are good disciplinarians 
and have had experience in preparing girls for the Cambridge (Junior and 
Senior) Examination. One accustomed to the control of large numbers and 
the management of a Boarding School would be preferred. The School is 
undenominational. Salary £110, with board, residence and laundry.—Applica- 
tions (by letter), with references and testimonials, to be sent to Mr. D, LORD, 
Clerk to the Governors, not later than 24th June. 


OROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE.—TRADE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The Governors will in September require an 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach English, Industrial History, and Arithmetic. 
Salary £126 per annum, rising by yearly increments of £6 to £180 per annum, 
—Fuill particulars and form of application can be had on sending stamped 
aa qyreiege to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Borough Polytechnic, 
London, 8.E. 


WN USIC-MISTRESS Wanted, in September, for Girls’ 
Country Home-School. Must be well qualified, experienced, and willing 
to help with supervision.—Miss MARTLEY, Martley, Worcs. 


LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University +. for Secon Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
end the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Echolarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There isa Loan Fund. 

T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 

Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 


. A. L. ROBSON. 
County Secretary for Higher Education. 
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(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training peng 
(@) TRAINING COLLEGE for ey feachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 o a year; Non-Resident, 24-90 gs, 
eyear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 

EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Ss of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 

Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

me Gilchrist Scholarship (value £30), one Free Place (value £26 5s.), one 
Scholarship of the value of £20, and a limited number of grants of £10 are 
offered for the course beginning in October, 1913, Applications should be sent 
in on or before the third Wednesday in June. ; 

For ceeseer pestioniaas apply to the Head of the Department, Miss S, 
nel ety ics ma 

EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognized by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 

This Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and Factory 
Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 

A Post-Graduate Scholarship of £35 for one year is offered for the Course 
beginning October 1913. Applications should be forwarded not later than 
July lst, to the PRINCIPAL, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
MINHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 

WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, 





Babies in residence, 
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yy atvesers* OF MANCHESTER. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
(Medical, Dental, Public Health, and Pharmacevtical Departments.) 
The Winter Session will commence on Wednesday, October Ist. 
‘he courses given at the University, the Royal Infirmary, and other allied 
Hospitals, which contain over 1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the 
icine and Dentistry, and for the 


Degree and Diploma examinations in Med 
Diplomas in iblic Health, Psychological Medicine, Veterimary State 
Medicine and Pharmacy. There are Halls of Residence both for Men and 
Women Students. In addition to Two Entrance Medical Scholarships, each 
of the value of £100, there are other Entrance Scholarships tenable in the 
Medical School. 

Prospectuses, giving full information as to courses of study, fees, &c., will 
be forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR. 


iT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 





TATOR. 


SPEC 
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Y GRANGE 
CHESHIRE.—Ecarding 
tion on the outskirts of Wallace; 
rail from Liveryool. 
children whose parent 
at the School. Telephone: 
NOLD-FORSTE 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDAL 
thire surroundings. 
SCHOOL for boys under 9. 
Prospectus frem M 


PORT PHYSICAL 
4 CHARLES BERE 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S 
Medical Lecturers and ex 
including a Swedis ; 
omen are trained as 





With Title of LL.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 


£t. Andrews, N.B. 





PRIVATE TUITION. 
HE RECTOR OF TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 
experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 

EC inati ‘A charming house and 


preyare for University or Professional Examinations. 
grounds in & beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford. Hunting, golf, 


cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev. Pp. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham, — 

OUNTRY VICAR, ex-Schoolmaster, desires PUPIL, 15- 

15. Backwardness no objection. Healthy neighbourhood. Cycling, 

golfing; boating, bathing procurable. Terms £75.—JEFFREY, Muckley 
Cross, Bridgnorth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
“CH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


oO 
oee—9«,~ 
$4 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
(Telephone: a $319.) 
aT, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DO: 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratxcer Grar. 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £60 ® year. 

A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 

wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered for competition, ONE of £30 a year 
for Girls over fourteen, TWO, each of £25 a year, for Girls under fourteen, 
Last day of entry, July 19th. For all particulars apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, 


—_— 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


—_—_— 





Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 5. H. McCase 

(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 


preparing for the University. 


ANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, near LIVERPOOL, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
“A limited number of boarders under the personal care of the Principals. 
Modern education, bracing sea air. 
HOUSECRAFT DEPAR ‘MENT for girls over 17. 
Principals.—The MISSES MEIN. 


HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Thorough Education 


TL Angngnan HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. 
Music, and Painting. 


on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, 


for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 


Pupils pre d 
teal fi althy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


—_ —- 4 nis, hockey, Se 00 ____—¥§s_—#_, 
l ‘oo MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 


12 acres. 
Hockey, and Swimming. _ 


Principals :1 he Misses SALES. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
reful attention given to health and to the Smee of character. 
work, Excellent 
Good garden and_ field for games.—References kindly 
Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. 
c., C.M.S., snd many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 
BROOK GREEN, 
tion for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, These Scholarships exempt the holders from the 
»plication should be made to the High Mistress 
candidates will be Monday, 


ties. Very ca 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advance 


examination results. 
pormitts? to Rev. B. 





T. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next examina 


payment of Tuition Fees, A 
atthe School, The last day for the registration of 


June 23rd. 


: EST KIRBY HIGH SCHOOL BOARDING HOUSE, 
Herman, B.A., formerly Second 
Belvedere School), G. .D.S.T.. 


under the management of Mrs. 
Mistress of the Liverpool High School ( 
Sandiway, Hoscote Park, West Kirby. 


Pp RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentleme 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if requi 


i to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 


Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas 
66 guineas a year. a 


pad —— EES pitts ia, 
IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confident! Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, ©SOMERSET.—Delight ‘ul Home School, 
entire charge of Chil- 

ed house 4 mins. from 
Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. 
dren with ntsabroad. Kesident trained Nurse. Detach 
sea.—For llus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss 


Qt FsLix SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


——— 
Head-Mistress— Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term begins April 30th and ends July 29th. 


s METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


FL UGHELELD: HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals— Mis 


tted to Lord Kinnair 


Hon. and Rev. E Lyttelton,D.D.—Furth 


LING 

HE BEDFORD P 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedfor 
are trained in this College t 
Schools. The course of trai 


d Hygiene, Dancing, 
8 SEEKING A USEFUL 
COLLEGE FO 


offers a full professional t 
tional and Medical Gymnast 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, 


HILDA’S SCHO 


daughters of gentl 


Standard taken if 
The Manor House, 


Passinet 


Miss A. H. DAVIES 
Language and Liter: 

Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 

OOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

RMINGHAM. 

TON YOUNG, M.A, 

Universities; Annual Scholarships. 

SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

HOUSE adjoining the School. 

HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A,, 


$4 HAGLEY ROAD, BI 
Head-Mistress— Miss R 
Preparaticn for the 


ctuses, &c., from the 
re Row, Birmingham. 


UEENWOOD, 


Modern Education. 





Summer Term be 


ERSEY LADI 
—Splendid Buildings. 
beautiful climate; 
reeses; Teacher for 
—For Prospectus ay 


ES’ COLLEGE, 


Twelve Resident Mist: 
Ministers’ Daughters. 
INSTITUTE ( 
KENSINGTON. Recognised by the 

William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
ds.—For Prospectt 
Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


& FLOWER F 
EWOMEN. Prac 
ere.) Greenhouses. 
ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal 
ES JONES, F.R.H.S._ Ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 


TALGARTH ROA 


Mr. Arthur G, Symon 

tion concerning ‘Scholarships apply to the 
UTDOOR LIFE. 

BURY.—GARDENIN 


himself after wy 


Boys’ SCHOOLS 


NCE EXAMINATI 
une 28th, at 10 a.m. 


ted that early intimation be given of Boys who 


Senior Boys and one for 
Supplementary House 
other Houses. 


two Masters’ Houses for 
of 7 and 13); and also a 
be Vacancies in the 


application to the 
ON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
VISCOUNT COBHAM. 


mn. Special atten- 
— nm will take 


Chairman of Trustees : 
larship Examinatio 
a Prospectus from the Head- 
M.A.), The School House, 


HERBORNE SC 
Scholarships, open to Bo 

and following days. 
School House, Sherborn 


“PREPARATORY 


The Entrance Scho 


HOOL.—An Examina 
ys under 15 on August 
urther information can 
e, Dorset. 


YHERBORNE 
Sherborne School 
extended. Junior Depa 
M.A., Head-Master. 


President—THE DUK 


Engineering Classes. 





Scholarship, available for three years, on —— to Principals. 
Summer Term, April 30 to uly <5. 





Sons of Officers and 


SCHOOL, WALLASEY 
Schoo! for Girls. Peautiful, healthy situa. 
three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
‘Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
}roed.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 


R HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp 
E. Clore to moors, amid beautiful York. 
Bosse, Eales Gymnaslt PREPARATORY 
TEN. mmnasium, Lar; ‘ 
ich BARBER, Hend-Mistress. ems 


TRAINING COLLEGE 
SFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—a, 
EXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
rs in every branch of Physical Train. 
ress from the Royal Gymnastic Institut 
Scientific Teachers of Physi 


4, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
er particulars from | the SECRETARY, 
SYSTEM. a 
RAINING COLLEGE, 
a.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
me Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
tends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
n the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘ennis, &c. 


AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 

R PHYSICAL TRAINING 
TON, WARWICKSHIRE, 

e following subjects : Swedish Educa- 
ies, Aesthetic Dancing, Folk Dancing, Swimming, 
&ec. Good posts obtained after training. 


OL, FOLKESTONE—MIss 
ppointed home a limited number of 
ul attention is given to individual character 
evelopment. Examinations to University 
Reference is permitted to Miss 


ONS, CHISL 
LS’ SCHOOL. 


(Oxford Final Honours, English 
ature). 


EHURST, KENT. 


EASTBOURNE— 
GH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
Premises specially built fora School, 


Hockey, ‘Tennis, Cricket, & 


Next vacancies in September. 


ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
arate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
vantages for acquiring French; 

Physical Training; Special Terms for 

ply PRINCIPAL. 


Incorporated), 
wes and informa 
ARM, NEW- 
tical, Theoretical, 
MAKAICHEB 


R 1 N G 


—— 
atment.”’ This Book, giving the e rience of one who cured 
will be sent pos 


4 Willesden Lane, Bron esbury, N.W. 
“AND COLLEGES) 
BURGH ACADEMY. 
Rector: R. H. FERARD, M.A, Oxon. 


13. 
EW BOYS will take place om 


t free on application to the 


are to be 


Junior Boys 
for Boarders 


ion with regard to the Boarding- 
E. W. 


ACADEMY ; or to Mr. C. E. W- 
6 North St. David Street, Edin- 


slace on June 24th and 
Master (RB. G. ROUTH, 


tion for Entrance 
Ist, will be held on 
be obtained from the 
“SCHOOL. — For 


and 


€chool. Special Army and 


Navy. Premises recently 
r boys of 7 to 9.— LITTLETON C. POWYS, 


———=— ea a em ee 
E COLLE G E. 
E OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Maste' 
tant-Master at Rugby 
ll compulsory 10 
d fives-courts, swiinming-bath, &c 
Scholarships in March. 


r—Rev. F.S. 


x the whole School. Cadet 
Ex=hil*- 
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EDBERGH SCHOOL.—Six Scholarships, value £80 to 
S £25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition on June 
ih and 18th. Examination held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorks. 


‘LKLEY GRAMMA SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healtbily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities, Next Term will begin on THURSDAY, September 18th, 1913, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


OOTHAM SCHOOL,.—Head-Master: ARTHUR 
ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History, 

and Practice of Education, Cantab.). Full particulars and copies of the 
Prospectus may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham ool, York. 


JILEY.—LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 

School age requiring special attention to work or health. Preparation 

for Woolwich, Sandhurst, yal Navy Special Entry of Cadets, and the 
Universities.—Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—The EX AMI- 

NATION will be held on July 9th and 10th. Several Open Scholar- 

ships (ranging from £60 to £20) and one or more Clerical Scholarships of £55 

open only to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy). Age limit 15 on September 

a 1918.—For further information apply to WARDEN (Rev. Canon 
Hyslop), Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medica] Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: i ye GH boys 
ander the age of 103, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD MASTER. 


D2 CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 1-3, 
The fees are in some cases reduced to a nominal amount. 





























UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 

in July 1913, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 8th, when nine or more 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £30 per annum will be awarded, 
—For further particulars apply te the HEAD-MASTER, The School, Oundle. 


1 ae LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN JULY, 


‘ Particulars from the BURSAR. 
IGHGATE €CHOOL—The Annual Scholarship 


H. Examination will Le held on November 20th and 2Iist, when 4 
oundation, 2 Gladstone, and 5 Boarding Scholarships will be offered for 
award. Value £41 to £54. Applications before Novem 15th to the 
Head-master, Dr. JOHNSTON, The School House, Highgate, N, Entries for 
the autumn should be in early to ensure admission. 
LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£25 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES, 
EXAMINATION in JULY. Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 


College, Bristol. : : 
ORCESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Public School with many Scholarships to Universities. Seven Entrance 
Scholarships £37—£15 a year for school life are offered for competition on July 
atk . Candidates can be examined at own schools. Apply, HEAD- 
ASTER. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


ALF-FEES.—Well-known Preparatory School, South 
England. Three VACANCIES in September, Offer open till Jure 
S%th.—“OXONIENSIS,” Box No, 625, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.—An 
Examination for not more than 10 Scholarships, varying from £50 to 
£20, will be held on July 17th and 18th. Several nominations reducing School 
Fees to £45 will be offered to Candidates qualifying at the same Examination, 
—Full particulars from the Secretary. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
Public School at moderate cost. Large addition to Head-Master’s house in 


eourse of construction will he opened in September, Scholarship Examination, 
July 8th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
YORK. 


‘TT. ET] SCHOOL, 









































PETER’S 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS—£50 to £15, and a few Exhibitions restricted to 
the Sons of the Clergy, will be competed for on July 15th (compulsory subjects) 
and July 16th (optional), Ages 12-15. Candidates are recommended to be 
well-grounded rather than specially coached in any particular subject. 

The Examination may be taken at the candidate’s own School, if supervision 
can be provided. 

Full particulars and entry forms from S. M. TOYNE, M.A. (Oxon.), Head- 
master. 


W ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900, 











A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department. 
Inclusive fee, 60 guineas. 
A SCHOLARSHIP is offered for Competition in July. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 
Full prospectus on application. 

ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An examination will be 

held on June 25th, 26th, and 27th to fill up not less than eleven King’s 

Scholarships and some exhibitions. For particulars apply by letter to the 
BURSAR, Little Dean’s Yard, 8.W. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 
WK ola buildings entirely modernised ; two new boarding-houses and com- 
pete School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy. 
rospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master; or the Clerk, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 

above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer Holiday Class abroad, 


Head-Master, H, V, PLUM, M.A, 














_ 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst Hou 


Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committ 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical came, and suitable eduention tee 
boys subject to erat + Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, AL. McDOUGALL, ‘lhe Colony, Alderley Edge. 


| GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH — Youths 





Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
ntry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
8vo, giving iculars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A cory will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
ease. 1 E, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
ondon, . 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as x pe. Prospectus and 

















testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELL 19 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905, 
FOREIGN. 


LOIS-SUR-LOIRE (57 Avenue de Paris)—MADAMB 
ET MONSIEUR METROT, ex-professeur, officier d’Académie, 
recevraient une jeune fille ou un jeune homme anglais désirant apprendre la 
langue. Lecons de francais, Tennis, Excursions aux Chateaux de Touraine, 
Meilleures références. 








HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
@) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject, 
aay! climate, Altitude 38,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 
HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon. (late M. Taylor's & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W. W, 
HUNT, M.A., Cantab., 11th Sen. Opt., receive private pupils for University and 
other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for Modern Languages. 


IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D. 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
y+ it BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 











RENCH family spending holidays in pretty country on 

banks of Loire, would receive a young English gentleman (or a young 

lady) in July, August, September. French and music lessons, Excursions to 

Castles of Touraine, Best reference,—Write to MADAME BOULNOIS, 56 
Rue de La Rochefoucauld, Paris, 


ENEVA.—Boarding School for DAUGHTERS of 
Gentlemen. Charming house in its own grounds. Views of Mont 
Blanc, Purest French always spoken ; efficient professors. — may study 


special subjects at University, Conservatoire or Art School. Terms £80 per 
annum.—Write, Box No. 627, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 8t., Strand, London, 


Oona ErTBATY @©CBVRBEE S. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 








JULY, 


Course of study in FRENCH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
PHONETICS EVERY DAY, by certificated Professor. ’ Choral singing. 
Hostel for Women Students. 

For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 

E §8 FB © Ff & &£€ BB Be 
HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CONFIDENTLY RecOMMENDED, 
VILVORDE, near BRUSSELS (Belgium). Beautifully and healthily 
situated. Thorough and excellent Modern Education. Special advantages: 
Courses of Art and Music. Special Cultivation of Mentality, Education 
in Hygiene. Swedish Gymnastic. Formation and development of character, 
Highly certificated Staff. 
spectus, particulars, and references: 
Mademoiselle EMMA LEFEBURE, Head-Mistress. 





ARTY AMI.—Educational Home for a few Girls wishing 

to perfect their French and continue their studies in Music, Art, &c, 

Close to the Bois de Boulogne, Every modern comfort. Mademoiselle Barrier 
will be in London during the first week of July at 3 Cambridge Square, Hyde 
Park, to interview parents.—Write, Martyami, 43 rue du Ranelagh, Paris. 








UNICH SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Special facilities for 
modern languages without tetesvantion of general ucation. Uni- 
versity and Army Examinations. Refined home in delightful city. New 
buildings, excellently equipped. Exceptional facilities for winter and summer 
sports.—Address, HEADMASTER, c/o Paton’s, 143, Cannon Street, London, 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c,, under chaperonage. Spacious 

remises and grounds. Hot and cold baths, Special attention to health, Out- 

oor exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. ighest refs. Particularson appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French aponen. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
3lanche, Paris. 


JARIS.—French Protestant family receives a few 
PENSIONNAIRES. Central situation near Sorbonne and Louvre, 
Chaperonage if required. Rooms looking on garden. Only French spoken. 
Special lessons if desired. Excellent references both French and English,— 
Address, MADAME POUPARDIN DU RIVAGE, 26 Rue Jacob. 





{TRASSBURG.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 
KS under the patronage of Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein; 
elementary and advanced courses in modern languages, the latter by Univer- 
sity prof¢ ssors; modern methods; home comforts ; first-rate music ; excellent 
references, English and German.—For further information apply to GABBITAS, 
THRING and CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


ILLA 
GERMANY.—Good Boarding School for Girls. 


JOSEPHA, BALLENSTEDT AM HARZ, 


For Prospectus apply 


to FRAULEIN PICK, Certificated Teacher for High Schools, 
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SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) es tuses and reliable information concerning the 

best SCHOOLS, RIVATE T TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on ‘the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents v ould find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


D U CATION. 

rents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

HOICE OF "SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed iculars to 
Messrs. G GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 

who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch’ with the leading 

educational eatablishinents. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


@CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, baving an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 








Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly t en writing 
please state anf e of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp. 


red cloth, o ome eene, 2s, 6d. £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 
J. and’ J, TON, "Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Lo By 5053 Central. 


“JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 
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OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR —e = a a ee coaching. New Class for Journalisra 

now form introductions given.—Telephone or —_, THE 
TRIANGLES SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South “Molton Street, W 


P1ILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and = onan 


—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and ear a the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced ical and Nursing treatment. Farming and 4 





Hea iate Eee om Ste © Sew 
EVERSIONS and LIFE 1 INTERESTS 


PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon 
EQUITABLE phere atl INTEREST SOCIETY, Limite, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Pr vow 2 HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

ouse Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
rt, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
roadway Chambers, Westminster. 


The 





113 licensed Inns. Ask for Re 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., 


agente COURT BORDER NETS, good colour, especially 
prepared, with strong line attached to net at top and bottom; easy to 
erect or take away; will not rot, can be left out in all weathers; 25 yards by 
2 yards, 6s. 6d., by 3 yards, 7s. 6d., by 4 yards, 9s. 6d.; any size made. 
Standards for same, 10 ft. hi hh, 1s. each. Orders over 5s. carriage paid. List 
of Fancy Tents free.—H. J Jak SSON, Net Works, Rye. 

ROTECT YOUR GARDENS from Frost and ‘Birds, 

NETTING, good strong, stout, small mesh, will not rot—as supplied by 

me to the Royal Gardens—can be sent on approval. 100 yards by 1 yard, 4s, 
by 2 yards, 8s. Any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage 
List and samples free. Commoner netting, 60 square yards for ye! 
GASSON, The |] Net | Works, Rye. 


A M I—Tue Best CURE FOR Eczema IN DOGS. 
2s, 6d. post free. 
W., 22 ST. GEORGE’S ROAD, BEDFORD. 

















The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling T to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 1l a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


NCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 








ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information oupplies to os FREE af A. 
Please state pupils’ ages, Jocalit; referred, and roximate 

school fees desired. tN IVERSI PYSCHOLASTIC IGEN cy, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 





CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
se my visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

atrons Introduced. Messrs. Pocat (Cantab.), Browye (Oxon.), and 
Henpen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 


7 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
feaside—sent free of ch The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASS IATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
‘Telegraphic | Address: “Triform, London." Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION. —President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. 


Information on every 
Lranch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving School or College, 
Advice or training a speciality. cA ep ly: 


CRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employ ment of omen, 5 Princes 
So 


street, Cavendish Square, Ww. 
~ SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 




















ENRY 8S. LUNN, LT 
5s. _—BLANI KENBERGHE, 14 p ae accommodation 
at Grand Hotel, Godderis, and return ticket to this BEAUTIFUL 
PELOLAN SEASIDE RESO RT. 
14 days’ Lucerne and Engadine, ‘Territet, and Chamonix. 
16 days’ Grindelwald and Zermatt. Palace Hotels, Montana and Murren, 
The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


Bty Ass SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 

uly 4th: AUSTRO-ITALIAN TYROL eee. August Ist: 
GRAND ) RUSSIAN TOUR (Volga, Crimea, oo. itals.) Augue' 

SWITZERLAND, 3 weeks, 16 gns. Later SP NCH CHATEAUX, 

ALGERIA, EGYPT. Miss. BISHOP, “ Riceeene.* Wimbledon Pk. Rd., 8. w. 








UGANO.—Seven days’ Tour, £5 15s. 6d., 2nd Class Rail, 
. 15 days, £8 8s. Noextras, Via Paris, Lake Lucerne, and St. Gothard 
Railwa Accompanied 14 Mr, Edward Lunn, F.R.G.S. Only address— 
GEORGE. LUNN 8 TOU Ltd., 23 Old a Jowry, E. E. Ce 


== ——— = —= 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, a 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in P. Private House, 800 feet above 

sea, close to moor, with shady garden in warm and sheltered position. 

Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, separate tables, private sitting-room if 

required, Terms absolutely inclusive. Apply, CANTAB, Middlecott, Tsing. 
ton, 8. Devon. Tel. No. 8, daytor Vale. 


TYPEWRITING, ac. 


YPEWRITING OF ~~ EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 34, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimoniala 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road Ilford, Essex. 











MISCELLAN EOUs. 


HOUSE TO REMEMBER.—Best prices offered for 

discarded Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 

ilver, Antiques, Old Shetlield Plate and Valuables by Frasers, the well-known 

aud most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties 

Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation ass’ Utmost cash 

value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 





LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value oot apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROW 
forwarded b: 
Street, je a 


NING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
on, Est. 100 years, 








YOCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union ‘Paste, 
/ Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplhed to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless pets. Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, 64.— 
HOWARTH « FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Ceosbesmeocse Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 








HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atzaxr Bape), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: us Kira, 


READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who “oy wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE "ANNUITIES FUND. 

Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 

To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are need 

Treasurer: Tue Eart or Haznowsr. Secretary: _Gopraer H. , Hamittos, 


PFATHERLESS CHILDREN. 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of Infant Childrea 
whose parents once occupied ag ition. They are admittedatthe VERY 
EARLIEST AGE ye to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and educated 





until 15 years old. ly to the Secre for forms of nomination. 
NEW ANNUAL 8 RCRIPTIONS A wa URGENTLY NEEDED, 


Bankers :—Williams, Deacon's Bank, 
Ottices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, tion. HARRY C, MARTIN, RN., 
Secretary and Supt, 


[™PERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Sees ienten, W.c, 
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The 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovurstpse Pages (when available), Fourrses Guryeas, 








Page £1212 0 a teen 40 
Half-Page (Goluma) 6 6 0| Half Narrow Column...........2 2 @ 
Quarter-Page rw -Column) 3 3 0} Quarter Narrow Columa ay ee 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
ComPantgs, 
Outside Page ........csersesees £16 16 O| Inside Page ............ ssscersconehld LG @ 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andlaa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


Terms: net, 


1 Weturmerox Srreret, Stranp, Lonpox, 





Terms of Subscription. 


ParasLe my ADvVANcr, 
Yearly. cogil Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the ues eo? 
d 4 


Kingdom 
Including postage to a of the B 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
lndia, China, Japan, &c. .... 





BS 6 usu 
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PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made, 


Piayer’s Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 5°° Medium 5° % 
White Label 45°25 





E Perfect”= 














CHARRON, LIMITED. 

The sixth ordinary general meeting was held on the 6th inst. at 
Salisbury House, E.C., Mr. Dalziel (the Chairman) presiding. The 
Secretary read the notice convening the meeting and the report of 
the auditors. The Chairman said: Your Directors are pleased to be 
able to again put before you evidence of a very satisfactory year’s 
trading, but before considering the profits of the year there are a 
few items in the balance-sheet in regard to which you may like some 
explanation. The first item of our assets is freehold land and 
buildings. The buildings are modern, substantial, spacious, in ex- 
cellent repair, and in every respect suited for the use to which they 
are put. The Jand upon which they are built is our own freehold, is 
situated in one of the most populous and important manufactur- 
ing districts around Paris, and, in my opinion, would not now be 
obtainable at the price we paid for it some years ago. The next 
item, patents, goodwill, &c., is of course an intangible asset, of 
which it is difficult to fix the value. Since the company was 
formed in 1906 we have written this down by nearly £81,000, so 
that to-day it figures at £102,000, or less than two years’ net profits. 

INVESTMENTS. 

Our investments in other companies are valued at £25,436, and, 
since the date of the balance-sheet, securities of a book value of 
about £7,000 have been sold for more than that sum. The 
remainder, of a book value of £18,000 odd, are, in the opinion 
of your Board, worth more than that sum, and it is our intention 
to realize them as opportunity occurs to do so at a fair price. 
Sundry debtors and bills receivable are ordinary trade items which 
regularly appear in our balance-sheet, any loss on them being 
shown under the heading of bad debts, for which we have reserved 
£2,000. As our loss in this respect for the whole of last year was 
only £1,832, this allowance should be ample. We must always have 
at the factory work in progress equal to the value of from three to 
four months’ output, or from £100,000 to £130,000. In addition 
to this, there are models at our showrooms in Paris and Madrid, 
and the usual stock of spare parts, etc. Apart from these models, 
we have practically no completed cars on hand, and the £139,216 
mainly represents work for which we have received orders, and is a 
tangible living asset. The resolution was carried unanimously. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
wpon matters of business should Not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PustisuER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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OLD ENGLISH 
GARDEN SEATS 


THE “TURVEY” DESIGN. 
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seat CHAIR, 

Deal, painted white or green. £1 5 0 E015 O 

English Oak, varnished «6 we £2 20 £2 0 O 

Teak, oiled oes 270 £126 
Léngth of Seat 4ft. over all.’ 


HE above Seats and Chairs have beer 
designed to mect a long felt want of 

@ light, strong, and comfortable garden scat 
and chair, «@ @ 2 © «6 


JOHN P. WHITE & SONS, L** 
THE PYGHTLE WORKS :: BEDFORD 
London Showrooms: 123 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Catalogue upon application 
































HIERATICA 
NOTE 
PAPER 


MORE POPULAR THAN EVER 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER 


has been before the discriminating Public for years. 
Its sales are always steadily increasing. There have 

en many poor imitations of it—but there is only 
one HIERATICA, and discerning buyers 
know it. The sizes, the price, the quality are “right.” 
There is no tedium in writing upon HIERATICA, 
whether it be an ordinary or fountain pen you use. 


Of all Stationers, 1/- per Box. 
Write for Booklet and testing sample to: 


I Hieratica Works, Hill St., Finsbury, London, 
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CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsajent, 


Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Don't take Drugs 


to relieve that indigestion or to 
purify your blood—take instead a 
daily dose of 


Drugs merely relieve—in many cases 
they never even touch the seat of the 
trouble, whilst to be efficacious the dose must be continu- 
ously increased. 

Impurities, which the digestive organs cannot expel, 
remaining in the system and setting up fermentation are 
the direct cause of 


Indigestion, Flatulence, Acidity. 


Bragg’s Charcoal is the natural remedy—its action is 
merely to absorb the impurities set up in the process of 
digestion and carry them out of the system. It is not a 
drug—is never assimilated—has no direct action on any 
organ of the body and is therefore quite harmless. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Powder, 2/- and 
4|- per bottle ; Biscuits, I |-, 2] , and 4/- per tin; 
Capsules, 2/- per box ; Lozenges, 1/14 per box. 


SEND THIS —_ 


COUPON 


for Samples of five different 
forms in which Bragg's 
Charcoal may be pleas- 
antly administered. 












Bragg's Charcoal to 
address herewith. I en 
3d. postage. 
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Please send Samples of 
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EIGATE ct 
GALLERIES. 


ILL & | 
THE SOHO 




























We invite ins tion of our interesting stocks of Old 
World Furniture of the XVI, XVII & XVIII centuries, 


OUR NEW 84-page “H” ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, POST FREE UPON APPLICATION, 


73-85 OXFORD ) STREET, LONDON, W. 








ANTIQUES. DECORATIONS. REPRODUCTIONS, 



































Seo SO Seacm: 
~~ O78 OE OO OI OI 


THE HATFIELD. THE CRANLEY. 


+ Sa gntetie & Setted t 
~ ay inished antique 
% 2. &3 12s. 6d. 


tapered ig won dens 


Fy 73. 6d. 


Ad 


<p 4l i ei: mn 
re ed ee 


a el 


STORY & TRIGGS. 


WOOD BEDS. 


Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, oF 
Mahogany, and beautifully finished in antique tones 


om 
ee 


For many [Tlustrations end Prices see 
@ REPLICAS OP OLD ENGLISH FURNITURB* 
dust published by Story & Triggs, may be had free an 
applitation. 


STORY & TRIGGS. LTD., tn Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 
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CORD 


PENCILS 





Still Supremely Best 


Imitated often, but never successfully. 
Comparison proves the “ Koh-i-noor” 
to be not only best but by far the best. 

4d. each, 3s. 6d. per dozen everywhere. Made in 17 degrees 


and copying. Lists free from L. & C. Harprmutu Ltd, 
Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London. 





THE QUEEN of 
CREME oe MENTHE 


PIPPERMINT 


GET FRERES 


A high-class tonite and 
digestive liqueur. 
Sold by Wine Merchants and Stores. 





Free Sample sent upon receipt of three penny stamps. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND BRITISH COLONIES, 

B. LAURIEZ & Co., 
6, Fenchurch Buildings, LONDOW, E.C. 
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THE 


BURBERRY 


The ONE Overcoat 
For Every Person— Place— Purpose 













e= ; S Illustrated 
—_ Catalogue 
& Patterns 
of Barberry 
Materials 
Post Free 
" Yj 
lA ff 
Fi |) 
J / 4 When buying 
ks a Burberry 
E Z y see that— 
= The label says 


‘ Burberry’— 
The bill says 
‘Burberry.’ 
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The Burberry 1890 Model. 
THE BURBERRY is unique in its protective 


properties, because it combines the bedrock 
essentials of efficient weather-resistance :— 


Rainproofness—Ventilation—Reliability. 
THE BURBERRY has the non-absorbent in- 


gredients ingrained in every fibre—wrapped 
in the heart of each strand—part and parcel of 
the cloth itself. 
THE BURBERRY is airylight and porous, with 
the interstices of the cloth quite free for 
ventilation, so that both chill and overheating 
are avoided. 
THE BURBERRY, having the proof enveloped 
in each separate thread, cannot be damaged 
till the cloth is worn out. 


BURBERRYS tonbonw: 


8 & 10 Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS ; and Provincial Agents. 
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This Label F ==2 ; 
on every DD: 
Garment. yee 





GUARANTEE, 
Replacement or re- 
yment for any 
*Porosknit”’ Gar- 
ment not giving 

satisfaction. 


INSIST ON THE LABEL, AS THERE 
ARE IMITATIONS ON THE MARKET. 


“POROSKNIT” 


is guaranteed to fit you perfectly, 
and being made of non-irritant 
fabric, is found very comfortable to 
the skin; its open texture permits 
of thorough ventilation, thereby 
evaporating the hot perspiration 
first absorbed by the soft elastic 
“ Porosknit” fabrics. 
There is only one underwear that is 
** Porosknit.” If it hasn’t the Label 
shown in the illustration above, it is not 
** Porosknit.’” Someone is misleading you, 


Begin enjoying ‘“ Porosknit” comfort 
to-day. 


’ In sizes 34 in, to 42 in. Ask your Hosier 
or Outfitter, 


2/6 per Garment—all sizes. 
Long and Short | Knee and Ankle 

Sleeve Shirts Length Drawers 

If any difficulty in obtaining from your Outfitter, write— 

Sole Selling Agents for the Chalmers Knitting Ce., 

A. MERCHANT & CO., 15 New Union Street, Moor Lano, 

London, E.C. 

WHO SUPPLY THE WHOLESALE. 


ty CALLA 
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| Electric Lighting for Country Houses 


However distant from Town, is easily obtained 
by installing an Edmundson's Lighting Plant. 








EDMUNDSONS 


FLECTRICITY is withont question the most Healthy, Pleasant, 
Efficient, and Economical form of lighting in existence, 


Messrs. Edmundson specialize in giving clients the most reliable 


methods for obtaining it. 

Plants for generating a continuous supply of current, working 
by Water Power, Gas, Suction Gas, Oil, Steam, Petrol, or Benzol 
Engines are economically installed in the form best suited to the 
existing surroundings. 

Edmundson’s plants can be installed to work automatically, thus 
reducing the attention required and tle cost of running to a minimum, 

On receipt of a posteard, Messrs. Edmundson will be pleased to send 
an Expert Engineer to advise on the spot as to the best system to | 
install. No fee is charged for advice or estimates, 


| 
| 





for Petrol Air Gas or Acetylene Gas Plants if required, 


Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, Ltd. | 


BROAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


We specialize in all forms of Lighting, and can quote 
| 
| 
' 
| 





Telegrams: “Edmundsons, Londes.” Telephones: 2311 Victoria (3 lines). 
ttish B h: Irish Branch : 
SO OLECTEICITY WORKS, s2 YORK ST., ST. STEPHEN'S 
INVERNESS. GBEEN, DUBLIN. | 
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OLLS-ROY CE 




















BETTER THAN EVER AFTER 
56,000 MILES...........-. 


**T should like to take this opportunity 
of expressing my great satisfaction with 
the car. After a service of nearly 3 
years and a total mileage of 56,000 
miles, she is running better than ever, 
and still seems to improve. My body 
is a heavy one, yet we can touch 65 
m.p.h, and also ascend Reigate Hill on 
top speed without dropping below 27 
miles an hour, which I think is an 
excellent performance.” 


The original of above letter from a private 
owner may be seen at our showrooms by anyone 
interested. Ref. No. 203. 








ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 
14 and 15, CONDUIT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 




















Evrors (except for the United Kingdom): Automobiles Rolls-Royce, 102, Avenue des Champs-Plysées, Paris, 
Inpia: Rolls-Royce, Limited, Mayo Road, Fort, Bombay, 
The following firms who purchase direct from us have sole selling rights of our cars im their respective districts :— 


LEICESTERSHIRE, DerprsuireE, NortrinGuamsuire, Lixceinsuire, STAFFORDSHIRE, WORCESTERSHIRE, WakwWIcksuHIRrg, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLANDSHIRE: The Midland Counties Motor Garage Co., Lt4., Granby St., Leicester ; ScorT.anp: 
L. C. Seligmann & Co., 96, Renfrew St., Glasgow; Mancuester anp District, including East cashire (as far north asa 
line Airawn on the map due east from Cockerham), and East Cheshire: Joseph Cockshoot & Co., Ltd., New Bridge St., 
Manchester; Yorxsuire: A, B. Wardman & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge St., Harrogate; Liverroo. anp District, including West 
Lancashire (as far north as Cockerham), West Gheshire and North Wales: W. Watson & Co., 56, Renshaw St., Live 1; 
NORTHUMBERLAND, DunwaM, CUMBERLAND, WESTMORLAND AND Norta LANcaSHIRE: Sir Wm. Angus Sanderson & Co., Ltd., 
St. Thomas’ St., Newcastle-on-Tyne; Norrotk anp SUFFOLK: Mann, Egerton & Co., Ltd., 5, Prince of Wales Norwich ; 
Beproapsuire: J. A. Doran, 7, St. Paul's Square, Bedford; Imxitanp: J. B. Ferguson, Ltd., Chichester t., Belfmst. 


The following firms are appointed as Retailers of Rolls-Royce cars in London: Messrs. Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 
66-03, South Audley St., W.; Messre, Charles Jarrott, Ltl., 35, Sackville St., W. 
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Satisfaction is the Keynote 
of Enjoyment. 


To tour in a Talbot car and note its 
silence, its speed on hills; to satisfy your- 
self how reliable, restful, and economical 
a car it is to run, is one of the most 
enjoyable experiences you could have. 


The First Car in the World to 
travel 100 Miles in One Hour 


Specifications and full particulars on 
request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT LTD., 


Automobile Manufacturers and Engineers, 


BARLBY ROAD, LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON, W. 


INVINCIBLE 


TALBOT 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1910, 15s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 

Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s. ; Dulac’s Omar Khayyam, 21s.; Hamer- 
ton, Etching and Etchers, 1876, £2 10s.; J. M. Synge’s Works, 4 vols., 1910, 
£3 15e.; Wilson's Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., 2ls.; Smith’s Old York- 
shire, 9 vols., £2 10s.; Wyther’s Shepheard’s Hunting, 1615, rare, £5 5s. ; Punch, 
vols.1 to 100 in 25 vols., half-morocco, £8 8s.; Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 and 
Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20; Lydekker’s Animal Portraiture, £35 15s. Send 
also for Catalogue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am also the largest Buyer in the 
Provinces.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John BrightSt., BIRMINGHAM, 


Scientific Certainties 


HE “Allenburys” Foods are based on scientific certainties. Used as 

directed, they are exactly what a buby needs to develop into a healthy and 

robust child. e “ Allenburys” Foods are easily assimilated; digestive 
and kindred disorders are avoided by their use, 


Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 
MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


The & Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet “ Infant Feeding and Management” sent Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London, 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 

May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 

1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





“Mr. FLEIGHT’’ is ‘admittedly the 


successful 





novel of the Season. 
“A brilliant book.” 


“ A glorious entertainment.” 





“ This brilliant, fantastic story.” 





“The story sparkles all the time.” 


“A brilliant, distinguished, memorable book.” 





“ As difficult to review as it is delightful to read.” 
“The astounding cleverness of it.” 


“A novel to be read and re-read.” _ 





“ Cynical, clever, and brilliant.” 


“Painfully convincing.” 


eo Almost too clever.” 


A full column could be filled with similar 
quotations from the reviews of some 
fifty critics who foresaw the great popu- 
larity of Mr. FLEIGHT, but these few 
are sufficient to suggest to those who 
have not read this successful novel that 
for them there is a pleasure in store. Ask 
for Mr. FLEIGHT by F. M. Hueffer. 


6s. Third impression just ready. 


A New Novel by Reginald Wright Kauffman, author of 
“The DAUGHTERS of ISHMAEL,” entitled— 


THe SENTENCE OF SILENCE 


will be published on Wednesday next. 


HOWARD LATIMER, LTD., GREAT QUEEN ST. 


Mr.FiIFIELD’S NEWLIST 
Now ready, the NEW EDITION of 
SAMUEL BUTLER’'S 


ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF 
PIEDMONT fie CANTON TICINO 
Entirely new re-set edition, with extra chapter and index, 
83 illustrations, and an introduction by R. A. STREATFEILD, 


Large Cr. Svo, 336 pages, cloth gilt. 6s. net, postage 4d. 


Tur Times, in 1908, said of this book :—‘‘ Anyone who wishes to make Butler's 
acquaintance should begin with this book. In no other did he write with a 
freer, fuller, more felicitous self-abandonment.” 


oa Now ready. PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. Cloth Gilt. 


THE LITTLE WICKET GATE: an experience 


ex Nihilo. By ALGERNON PETWORTH. 


*“ The Little Wicket Gate ” leads toa finely imagined Utopia—or perhaps to 
a picture of life after death, The problem of love is present, but free from the 
factors of wealth and rank commonly invoived in romance. The story will 
attract and interest many as greatly as it will repel others. The writer is 
known, the author is not. 








Now ready. 5s. net, postage 4d. Cloth gilt. 


THE FURTHER EVOLUTION OF MAN: 
A Stu from Observed Phenomena, By W. HALL 
CALVERT, M.D. 

In its ten chapters this book treats of ‘“‘ The Cannibal Habit in the Male 

and “The Law of Population” as modifying to some extent the struggle for 

existence, and so removivg the horror of an inevitable and perpetual conflict, 
and it then disensses ‘“‘ The Lesson of History,’’ “‘ The Spiritual Evolution of 

Society,” ‘‘ The Ideal State,” and “The Final Goal.” 


Now ready. 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. Cloth gilt. 
HENRIK IBSEN: POET, MYSTIC, AND 
MORALIST. By HENRY ROSE, Author of “ Maeterlinck’s Symbolism.” 


** An interesting study of the spiritual development of Ibsen.”"—Athenzum. 
“Students of Ibsen will be grateful to Mr. Rose for his thoughtful and 
suggestive criticism.”’—Standard, 


” 





SIX SHILLINGS NET. With Portrait, Poems, and Index. Cloth gilt, 
THE NOTE-BOOKS OF SAMUEL BUTLER. 


“No one knows Samuel Butler who has not read this book through ; and 
perhaps it will come to be the most valued of all his works."’"— Times, 


THE NATURE OF WOMAN, By Dr. J. LIONEL TAYLER, 
Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 
“The whole book is one that no student of modern life should miss.” 
English Review, 








London: A. ©, FIFIELD, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.c. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
PRICE COLLIER’S NEW BOOK 


GERMANY 
AND THE GERMANS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH,” 
AND “THE WEST IN THE EAST.” 





Mr. Collier’s estimate of Germany and the Germans is to us, as 
a nation, of infinitely greater value than that of any writer, as he 
is able to look at Germany from a detached standpoint ; the view- 
point of the educated observant American, whose extended resi- 
dence, both here and in Germany, enables him to form ideas and 
make comparisons which could never result from a mere visit or 
succession of visits. That his criticism will be worth the reading 
is already assured from the wide interest manifested in his articles 
on the subject which have been published in serial form. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 600 pages, 7s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


The West in the East. PRICE COLLIER 





England and the English. price COLLIER 


7s. 6d. net each, postage 5d. 


A popular edition of ‘‘England and the English "’ is also 
published ; with a foreword by Lord Rosebery. [cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 





A CARAVAN HOLIDAY IN IRELAND. 


We Two and Shamus. 


By Mrs. STANLEY GARDINER 








With Illustrations, Large Crown 8vo. 5s. net (postage 4d.). 


Poems of Henrietta A. Huxley. 


With Three by THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 








Fcap. 8vo, bound in Art Canvas, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


The Life of the Author of “The Roadmender.” 
Michae! Fairless: Life and Writings. 
By W. SCOTT PALMER and A. M. HAGGARD. 








Feap. 8vo0, with Two Portraits of Michael Fairless, uniform with the 
Author's books, 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


Firtu THousanD} [Roadmender Series. 








DUCKWORTH’S NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
Pebble. R. G. BEHRENS 
A Clever First Novel. 





Sons and Lovers. D. H. LAWRENCE 


Author of “The Trespasser” and “The White Peacock,” also of ** Love 
Poems and Others.” 


A Mere Woman. 
A Novel of Russian Society Life, 


Love o’ the Skies. 
A Notable Novel of North Africa. 








VERA NIKTO 





IGNATIUS PHAYRE 








Something New. HELEN ROBERTS 


Author of “Old Brent’s Daughter.” 








1 Don’t Know. Mrs. S. R. SCHOFIELD 


A “psychic” novel. 








Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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PITMAN’S 
New Announcements 


THE FEDERAL SYSTEMS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE; 
Their Origin, Nature, and Development. py 
ARTHUR P. POLEY, B.A., of the Inner Temple ang 
Midland Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt 
12s. 6d. net. si 

This is a comprehensive work written in a popular style which 
places before the reader for the first time an account of the 
history, nature and development of the four constitutions of the 

United States, Canada, Australia and South Africa; showing their 

past and present connection with the United Kingdom. 


THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN. WAR AND 
ITS HIDDEN CAUSES. By EMILE OLLIVIER, 
Translated with Introduction and Notes by G. B. Iyzs, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with illustrations. 8s. Gd. net. 

Tue ‘T'1mes says :—“ This will be useful to English readers who 
shrink from the perusal of the library of volumes in which Mr, 
Ollivier has written the history of the Second Empire and 
defended his own policy.” 

HOLLAND OF THE DUTCH. 
By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, Author of “ Belgium of the 
Belgians.” With 33 full-page plate illustrations. 6g. net. 

[This book contains a faithful portrait of life and socicty in all 
its aspects and modern complexities in this interesting country, 
It is uniform with others in the same series on France, GERMANY, 
Iraty, Bexorum, Turkey, Sparn, Swirzerntanp, Serva and 
JAPAN]. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT HOME RULE, 
By PEMBROKE WICKS, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. With 
a Preface by the Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD CARSON, M.P., 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SAMSON-SAGA and its place in 
Comparative Religion. By the Rev. A. SMYTHE 
PALMER, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrations. 5s, net. 


[The first book published in this country which deals with the 
subject from a critical point of view. ] 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD: His Life, 
Times, and Fight for the Crown. By J. CUTH- 
BERT HADDEN. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 illustrations. 
7s. 6d, net. [ Immediately, 

As the title implies, this is more than a biography of “ Bonnie 

Prince Charlie.” In the sections devoted to Flora Macdonald, 

Clementina Walkinshaw, and Louise of Stolberg (the last Stuart 

“Queen”), the author has dealt more fully than is usual with 

these personalities, who were so intimately associated with the 

Prince. The book is charged with romantic, even tragic interest. 




















THE EMPIRE OF INDIA. By Sir BAMPFYLDE 
FULLER, K.C.S.1., C.LE., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of 
Eastern Bengal. Demy 8vo, with 26 full-page plate illustra- 
tions and map. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE IMMOVABLE EAST: Studies of 
the People and Customs of Palestine. Py 
PHILIP J. BALDENSPERGER. With Biographical Intro- 


duction by Freprric Lees. With 24 full-page plate illustra- 
tions and Map. 7s. 6d. net. 


WHO’S WHO IN MUSIC: A Biographical 
Record of Contemporary Musicians. Com- 
piled and Edited by H. SAXE WYNDHAM and GEOFFREY 
L’EPINE. Large crown §8vo, cloth, €s. net; leather, 

8s. Gd. net. 











More popular than “ANNE OF GREEN GABLES.” 


POLLYANNA 


THE GLAD BOOK 
By ELEANOR H. PORTER. Illustrated. 6s. 


The popularity of “ Pollyanna” in America has already exceeded 
that of the “Anne” books, notwithstanding the short time which 
has elapsed since it first appeared. A brave, winsome, modern 
American girl, Pollyanna is certain to take her place in the hearts 
of all members of the family. Her amusing and attractive 
sayings and happy way of making everyone see the bright side of 
things has appropriately earned for the volume the title of “The 
Glad Book.” 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd. 
1 AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


London: 
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CONSTABLE’S Announcements 








THE NATION AND 


THE EMPIRE 
By (10/6 net) 


LORD MILNER 


“Pall of straight courageous 
speech, the fruit of mature delibera- 

tron, knowledge, calmness. Many = 
Imparialist, while not agreeing wit 

eat is in the volume, will lay it 

= with the reflection: ‘ Here I 

fot ——, understood and 

*—The Times. 





THE TRAGEDY 
OF EDUCATION 


By 
E. G. A. HOLMES 


Author of “ What Is and What 
Might Be.” (2s. 6d. net). 





THE MOSELLE 


By 
CHARLES TOWER 
With Mlustrations in Colour 


and black and white by 
Lionet Epwakrps (7s. 6d. net.) 





THE LOIRE 


By 
DOUGLAS GOLDRING 
With Illustrations in Colour 


and Black and White by 
A. L. Conus. (7s. 6d. net) 





THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT 


“An admirable study of John Bright . 


Illustrated 
15s. net. 


this final and authoritative biography o' of a a “great _Englishman.’ "—The Athenw eum. 





An Historical Study 


BIANCA 
CAPELLO 


By 
MARY G. STEEGMANN 
Illustrated. (10s. 6d. net) 


MICHELANGELO 


Edited by 
R. W. CARDEN 
A Record of his Life as told in 
his Papers and Letters. LIllus- 
trated. (10s. 6d. net) 


A FRIENDLY 
GERMANY 
WHY NOT ? 


By LADY PHILLIPS 
3rd Impression (2s. 6d. net) 


“Every student of international 

os should study this book, 
h suggests many new trains of 

fhought.’ ’—The Dundee Courier. 











Exciting Revolutionary Experiences 


A BUSY TIME 
IN MEXICO 


H. B. C. ‘POLLARD 
Profusely Illustrated. (8/6 net) 


THE 
STANE STREET 


By 
HILAIRE BELLOC 
Uniform with “ The Old Road,” 
(7s. 6d. net). With Illustra- 
tions by William Hyde. 








OTHER DAYS 


By A. G. BRADLEY 


Being Recollections of Rural 
England and Old Virginia. 
(8s. 6d. net) 


“Mr. Bradley writes so well 
that we are always happy to 
read whatever subject he is 
discussing.”—The Times, 








By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN 


. We conclude by warmly congratulating him on the ability he has brought to bear on 


| LEOPARDS OF 
ENGLAND 


and Other Essays on Heraldry 
By 

E. E. DORLING, F.S,A- 

With Plates in Colour. (7/6 net) 


“All who take a genuine 
interest in heraldry will be 
glad that the Rev. E. E. Dorling 
has brought together this 
attractive and beautifully illus- 
trative book.”—Antiquary. 








THE 


ICKNIELD WAY 


By EDWARD THOMAS 


Illustrated in Colour and Black 
and White by A. L. Conuins. 
(7s. 6d. net) 

“**The Icknield Way’ is full of 
fresh air. It is an addition to the 
library of books that make for sanity 
and joy, and it is worthy to stand on 
the shelf next to Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 


*The Old Road,’ ”’—Daily Express, 








VV’s EYES 


By the Author of 


“QUEED” 


NEW 6s. 


THE 


FOREST OF DEAN 


ARTHUR . COOKE 
Illustrated in Colour and Black 
and White by J. W. Kine. 

(10s. 6d. net) 

“Such a readable guide-book as 
this is a rarity.”—Evening Standard, 

“A large and very intelligent guide 
to its beauties. . . . A book that will 
delight all.”"—Country Life. 


TALES OF DESTINY 


EDMUND “MITCHELL 
(5s. net) 

“These tales possess great 
original merit, and place Mr, 
Mitchell in the front rank of 
present-day writers of short 
stories. .. . I have no hesita- 
tion in saying it is a consum- 
mate work of art.”—The Occult 
Review. 





NOVELS 





THE BROKEN 
BELL 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


HOW MANY MILES 
TO BABYLON 


By 
M. E. F. IRWIN 





ISLE OF 
THORNS 


By 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 





A New Volume by 
WALTER De La MARE 


PEACOCK PIE 
(3s. 6d. net) 


Author of “A Child’s Day,” 
“The Listeners.” 





SONG LYRICS 


And Other Poems 
By ETHEL D. BATT 


(2s. 6d. net) 
“Contains verses showing a power 
of sweet and tender poetic: il expres- 


mon; many are inspired by a theme 
of reminiscence. ‘There are also a 
number of love- songs written as from 
a male lover.” 

a Liverp rool Daily Pc ost. 


CONSTABLE & 








NEW POETRY 





THE SONG had ALFRED 
H. ORSMOND ANDERTON 


(5s. net) 

“Mr. Anderton comes to us with 
his epic of Alfred, a work which 
should not have to wait until the 
next generation praise it... a 
work in which history and philo- 
sophy, description and emotion, are 
blended. . . . One cannot create a 
world with the pen, but one may 
infuse letters with the breath of life, 
making of it at once a story and an 
inspiration,”’"—T.P.’s Weekly. 


SONGS OF ALBAN 
B 
EMELIA STUART LORIMER 


(2s. 6d. net) 
“Miss Lorimer is a _ cultured 








artist. ... Miss Lorimer’s curious 
experiments are intellectual in origin 
and very careful in execution.” 

—iI 


he Westminster Gazette. 


Co Ltd 





THE NIGHT RIDE 
and Other Poems 
By OSWALD DAVIS 
(3s. 6d. net) 





THE BOOK OF SONGS 
By HEINRICH HEINE 


Translated from oe German 
by Colonel H. 8. Jarrerr 
(5s. net) 


“These ‘Songs’ have had many 
translators, competent and iucom- 
petent. Colonel Jarrett belongs 
unquestionably to the former class. 

- He has the merit of keeping 
on the whole scrupulously close to 
the language | metre of the 
original. - « « Colonel Jarrett’s 
renderings have many solid merits 
which oug ht to ensure them a wide 
audie nce.”* ~The Aberde en Free Pr ress, 





THE FLOWER-STREWN 
THRESHOLD 


A Play and some Poems 
By 
CECIL FANNING 
(3s. 6d. net) 
* The collection is one which any 
serious- minded lover of poetry should 
read with interest and gapets = 


—The Scotsman, 


A DOME OF MANY- 
COLOURED GLASS 


By 
AMY LOWELL 
(3s. 6d. net) 
London 
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ALL ECOKS mentioned or advertised In this Journal 
can be obtained at the lowest discount prices from 


THe TIMES BOOK CLUB 


THE LARGEST DCOOCKSHCP IN THE WORLD. 
Special Attention given to orders from Clubs and 
” cinrarieee at Home and Abroad. 


Enquiries Invited for Rare Books, First Editions, etc. 
Any of the following Lists sent free. 

Catalogues of Books in leading 
Foreign languages. 

Catalogue of Second-hand and List of Newspapers and Magazines, 
New Books at reduced prices. with rates to all parts. 

Catalogue of The Best Books on Catalogue of the Best Books for 
all subjects, at lowest cash prices. Boys and Girls. 

Catalogue of Booxs in Beautiful Catalogue of Stationery and Library 
Bindirgs, suitable for presentation, requisites, 

BOOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


AN UNEQUALLED CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
(Particulars on application.) 


Catalogue of Newly Published 
oks. 


ee) 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

President - _FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K G 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © the and safet 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraia : 
physical condition of the people by bringing about tha 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRiPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2a $| 2a 4 

Hon. Vice-Presidents «- 25 0 © | Members a ee Oe | | 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

Hon. Vice-Presidents eco 0 Associates, with Literature 
Members aa on oa 10 and Journal me - ©8 @ 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Colone! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.wW. 








—<—<—= 


OOKS WANTED.—Libraries Purchased. Collections 
Purchased. Single Volumes ——_ for immediate cash. Specially 
wanted: Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruickshank, Leech, 
Beardsley, Kate Greenaway, Caldecott, &c. Books in monthly 1s, parts by 








Free delivery within United Kingdom of books to the value of 20s, 
876 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &c. Books by G. Moore, A. Symons, Gissing 
Dowson, Wilde, Shaw, Pater, &c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 





SIAM. 
By PIERRE LOTI. 
With 19 Illustrations in Colour and Tone. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

An account, told with all Loti’s charm and grace, 
of a pilgrimage undertaken by him through Siam 
to Angkor-Thom, Loti’s pathetic and sentimental 
spirit is at home amongst these ruins, which are 
all that remains of the proud Empire of the Khmers 
which flourished for some 1500 years (300 B.c, to 
1200 a.D.). 


THE LOG OF A 
ROLLING STONE. 


By HENRY ARTHUR BROOME. 
Illustrated from Water-Colour Drawin 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, Cloth Gilt, 
12s. 6d. net. 

A free and easy rollicking account of a man wh? 
has knocked about all overthe world. Mr. Broome 
has been in his time a Chief Constable, Resident 
Magistrate, Explorer, Policeman, Seaman, Press 
Writer, Quarry Master, Sculptor, Railway Man, 
Stores Clerk, Sheep Breeder, Whaler, Transport 
Rider, &c., do. 








OLIVIA’S LATCHKEY. 
By HUBERT BLAND. 
(“Hubert ” of the Sunday Chronicle.) 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


The subject of a girl wanting to break away from 
stultifying relations and live on her own in town 
affords just the scope that Hubert Bland wants for 
his particular style, and they contain all the light 
charm and entertaining cynicism which character- 
ised his “‘ Letters to a Daughter.” 


GOLDWIN SMITH’S 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Collected by his Literary Executor 
ARNOLD HAULTAIN, 
2np THOUSAND. 
This important and standard volume will prove 
valuable not only to the general reader, but to the 


scholar, and politician. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 
560 pages, 18s. net. 








FROM WHEEL AND LOOK-OUT, By FRANK T. BULLEN. (2nd Edn.) 68, 

















WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 14 Clifford’s Inn, London. 





OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 





THE FIRST NATURE 


CURE IN ENGLAND. 


Broadlands, Medstead, Hants. 


Altitude 500 feet. 


Pure bracing alrand beautiful country. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY, with or without Treatment. 


Sun Baths. Clay Packs. 
Air Baths. Massage. 
Water Baths, Barefoot Walkin 


Vapour Baths. 
Seaweed Baths. Non-Ficsh Diet. 
mes. 


From a Literary Man. 


Sleeping in Air Chalet. 


Deep Breathing. 
R dial Exerci 





Rational Physica! Culture, 
Educative Health Methods. 
Health Lectures. 

Music. 


“IT came to Broadlands with stiff joints and tired muscles and many other most serious iNs, I left 
with supple — and muscles, and the more serious ills spirited away, I felt ten years younger and was 


actually the 
from a Business Man. 


st part of an inch taller,”’"—B.F., 12th July, 1912, 


** After only a week here I feel I have acquired ‘a sufficient knowledge of th ai i 
Nature Cure to enable me, iu conjunction with a reformed diet, to maintain health ‘a fatasee cE” 


Nov. 3rd, 1912, 


For Illustrated Prospectus and Results of Treatment, apply MANAGER. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





FAZENDA 
PURE COFFEE 








Subscriptions only received by GoRDON 
anv Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Batturs anp ComPaAnNy, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxiey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuacxerrar. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, enison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesara, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR 
to hold Siz Numbers, may be obtained by order 
through any Bookseller or Newsagent, price 
2s. each, by post 2s. 3d, 


HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOKPLATE 


I specialize in Bookplates. [ 
have a staff of artists familiar with 
the work, each design being treated 
separately and differently in order 
to incorporate some special feature 
as desired by the purchaser. 


Every Bookplate engraved by me 
is original work—I have no “stock” 
designs. 


My charges vary from as low as 
17/6 for a simple design, block, and 
100 plates, to several guineas for the 
best copperplate engraving. 


On request, giving particulars of 
any desired feature, I will send a 
pencil suggestive sketch, together 
with specimens, to any address at 
home or abroad. It generally takes 
about three weeks to complete the 
design, plate, and 100 or more 
copies, 


HENRY GC. WARD, 


49 Ct. Portland Street, London, W. 


MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pe 3s. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found ve superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with ps the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
GILBERT SHELDON. 


By the Rev. Vernon Staley, Rector of Ickford, Hon. Canon 
of Inverness. Cloth, 10s, Gd. net. 








Gilbert Sheldon was Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
Bishop of London, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, and one of the most prominent Church- 
men of the period of the Restoration. 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 
THE GULF BETWEEN. 
THE GULF BETWEEN. 
THE GULF BETWEEN. 


By P. Y¥. Redmayne. Cloth, 6s. 


A new novel by a new writer, with a special appeal for the 
interests of any who know Germany and the Germans. The 
characteristics of the English people as seen through German 
eyes are depicted with the same sincerity as those of the Germans 
from the English point of view. 





“The story is remarkable . . . a fresh and careful piece of work.” 
—Aberdeen Free Press. 
“The author handles a delicate position with tact and good feeling... 
reveals good craftsmanship.’’—Morning Post. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
THE ROUGH WAY. 
THE ROUGH WAY. 
THE ROUGH WAY. 


By W. M. Letts, Author of “Diana Dethroned.” At all the 
Libraries. 6s, 
“Fresh, pointed, and witty ... is extraordinarily interesting.”"—Spectator. 
“Is of outstanding merit—because she emphasizes a fundamental truth, 
which calls for emphasis at the present moment. It is a human book in its 
outlook, but it presses far beyond mere human conjecture in its offer of a 
euggestion.”’—Church Times, 
“This is an extremely thoughtful and striking piece of work.’’—Record, 
BY A NEW WRITER. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 


By Elisabeth Eaton. At all the Libraries. 5s, net. 


“Sketched with so much sympathy that the ring of sincerity, essential ina 
book of this kind, pervades its pages.”—Morning Post, 


CARAVAN TALES. 


Adapted from the German of Havrr and others by J. G. 
Hornstein. [Illustrated in Colour by Norman Ault. 
5s. net. Fancy cloth boards. 








A most attractive volume, which may be regarded either as a Fine 
Art Gift-Book or as a volume of exciting Romance. Illustrated 
in colour by Norman Ault, the reproductions being mounted on 
toned paper. 


THE MIGHTY ARMY. 


By W. M. Letts. Illustrated in Colour by Stephen Reid. 
5s. net. Fancy paper boards with coloured medallion. 





“The author merits the highest praise for this beautiful collection of stories 
from early Church history. It is one of the finest books of the season. The 
illustrations are ably arranged, giving the actors of the story in one picture, 
and the Cathedral or scene of the story in another. It isa book any grown-up 
will appreciate besides children from ten upwards,”’—British Weekly, 

“The book is delightful.”"—Church Times, 


CHARLES EDWARD BROOKE. 


A MEMOIR, § [2nd Edition just ready. 


Edited by Arthur Gordon Deedes, Vicar of St. John the 
Divine, Kennington; Hon. Canon of Southwark. With an 
Introduction by Lord Halifax. 5s. net. 

London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 


Sand 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C., and 44 Victoria St., 8.W, 





HERBERT JENKINS 
THE MUSE IN EXILE. 


The New Poems of William Watson, with Prose Introduction 
on “The Poet’s Place in the Scheme of Life.” 3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Jas. Douglas in Star.—“ Is there a living poet who could 
rival these sublime images and these reverberating tones ? 

Only the great poet can achieve these triumphs of 
intense imaginative insight wrought into a deathless phrase.” 
Liverroot Post.—*‘The Muse in Exile’ abounds in traces of 
that grand style of which Mr. Watson is the sole inheritor 
-. . The last prince of the royal house of song.” 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 
A Study in Personality by A. Compton-Rickett. With an 
Introduction by RK. B. Cunninghame Graham. Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 
AtnEenzumM.—“ The author has succeeded in giving us a fine 
and recognizable figure of Morris as he lived.” 
Daity Mart.—“This particular book I can warmly recommend.” 
D. Terzcraru.—* A thoroughly interesting volume.” 
D. Curonicie.—“ Really a capital performance.” 
D. Grarnic.—“ The book is remarkable.” 
OvutLtoox.—* A fine piece of work.” 


THE ABBE EDGEWORTH AND 
His Friends. Ry V.M. Montagu. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
WestMinsTER GazeTTEr.—“ This interesting biography is well 
worth the full and skilful record it has now obtained.” 


A GREAT COQUETTE. 


Madame Récamier, the Beauty of Beauties, and Her Salon, 
By Joseph Turgquan. Llustrated. 12s. 6d. net, 

Grosr.—“ Both his heroine and her contemporaries really live 
in his vividly written pages.” 


CARAVANNING AND CAMPING 


Out. Experiences and Adventures in a Living-Van and in 
the Open Air, With Hints for Would-be Caravanners and 
Campers. By J. Harris Stone. Over 100 Illustrations. 15s. net, 
Times.— Packed with valuable information.” 

Guiose.—* The book is delightful reading.” 


WILD BIRDS. 
Through the Year. By George A. B. Dewar. With 8 Illus- 
trations. 5s. net. Just Published, 


THE GARDEN OF IGNORANCE. 


The Experiences of a Woman ina Garden, By Mrs. George 
Cran, Illustrated. 65s. net. Just Published, 


MY MOTOR MILESTONES. 


How to Tour in a Car. By the Baroness Campbell von 
Laurentz. Illustrated. 5s net. Just Published, 


THE BACONIAN HERESY. 
A Confutation by J. M. Robertson, M.P. 21s. net. 
Darty TeLrcraru.— A crushing confutation.” 
Specrator.—‘An interesting addition to Shakesperean 
literature.” 


WHEN WERE YOU BORN? 


A Book that will Bring You Success. Your Character Told, 
your Tendencies Explained, your Future Indicated. By 
“Cheiro.” 2s. 6d. net. Just Published, 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
WHITE WITCH. 


By Meriel Buchanan. A New Writer. 

Westminster Gazetre.—* Should prove a success with the 
circulating libraries.” 

Patt Maui Gazerre.—“ A romance that has a fascination all 
its own.” 

Sunpay Times.—“ Miss Buchanan’s two heroines are bound 
to make her book a success.” 

Dairy Mart.—“Has all the freshness and fragrance of a 
first novel.” 


THE FRINGE of the DESERT. 
By R. 8S. Macnamara. 
Patn Matt Gazerre.—“ Written with true feeling and 
imagination, perhaps we might say with passion.” 
Dairy Grapuic.— A fascinating story.” 
Dairy TeLtecrapu.—* A clever and engaging story.” 





HERBERT JENKINS, LTD. 12 ARUNDEL PLACE, 8.W, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE : 


Its Psychology, Structure, and History. From 
the first Muhammadan invasions to the present 
day. By E. B. HAVELL, Author of “Indian 
Sculpture and Painting,” “‘ The Ideals of Indian 
30s. net. 








Art,” &c. Numerous Illustrations. 


LIVINGSTONE AND NEWSTEAD. 


Among the friends of Dr. Livingstone none was 
more constant and devoted than Mr. W, F. 
Webb. This book, by one of Mr. Webb’s 
daughters, contains much concerning the 
rivate life of Livingstone, as well as his 
amily, companions and friends, which has 
never been made public before. Illustrated, 
Ios, 6d, net. 


HOW | BECAME A GOVERNOR. 


“Sir RALPH WILLIAMS has written a breezy 
and enjoyable book of reminiscences. He hada 
most varied and lively career. The whole book 
is unusually good reading.”—Daily News. Illus- 
trated, Second Impression, I5s. net. 


THE TWO IRISH NATIONS. 


The last work from the pen of the late Mr. 
W. F. Monypenny contains not only the series 
of articles he contributed to The Times on the 
movement in Ulster, but also his brilliant 
analysis of the Home Rule Bill. 3s. 6d. net. 


LABOUR & INDUSTRY IN 1913 


Deals with the whole industrial position in a 
neat and handy form. Price Is. net. 


THE SPIRIT OF ASSOCIATION. 


Being Some Account of the Gilds, Friendly 
Societies, Co-operative Movement, and Trade 
Unions of Great Britain. By M. FOTHERGILL 
ROBINSON. 6s, net. 


THE STORY OF MARY DUNNE. 


M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell) in her 
new novel deals with a typical Irish peasant 
irl, first in her native home, and later in 
ngland, ameny very different surroundings. 
It is a story of deep human interest with a 
happy dramatic end. 6s. 





TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


GERMAN SEA-POWER. 


Its Rise, Progress, and Economic basis. B 
ARCHIBALD HURD and HENRY CASTLE. 
With —— and Appendices of the Navy Laws, 
&c. 10s. - net. 


CONTINUATION AND CONCLUSION OF THE 


DIARY OF FRANCES, LADY SHELLEY. 


Edited by her grandson, RICHARD EDG- 
CUMBE. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. This instal- 
ment will be found at least equal in interest to 
the volume published last year. It contains 
sparkling records of social and political events 
made by a woman who had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for judging the characters and peculiari- 
ties of the famous men and women of her time. 


VESTICES OF OLD MADRAS, 


1640-1800, Traced from the East India Company’s 
records preserved at Fort St. George and the 
India Office, and from other sources, By HENRY 
DAVISON LOVE. In 3 Volumes and an Index. 
36s. net (not sold separately). 








LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 











MEMOIRS of the COURT of 
ENGLAND in 1675. 


By MARIE CATHERINE, BARONNE 
D'AULNOY. Translated from the original French 
by Mrs. WILLIAM HENRY ARTHUR. Baiteg 
by G. D. GILBERT. Numerous Illustrations, 
16s. net. 


THE LIFE OF MADAME TALLIEN. 


FROM THE LAST DAYS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION UNTIL 
HER DEATH AS PRINCESS CHIMAY IN 1835. 
By L. GASTINE. Translated by J. L. MAY, 


Seventeen Illustrations. 12s. Gd, net. 


ROBERT FULTON. 
Engineer and Artist: His Life and Work. By 
H. W. DICKINSON, A.M.I.Mech.E. Numerous 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


STAINED GLASS TOUR IN 


ITALY. 

By CHARLES H. SHERRILL. 
“Stained Glass Tours in England,” &c. 
net. 


THE INVINCIBLE ALLIANCE. 
By FRANCIS GRIERSON. 3s. 6d. net. 


PRESSING QUESTIONS. 

By A. H. MACKMURDO. 3s, 6d. net. 

*,* Three Papers on subjects of peculiar topical interest— 
“Profit Sharing,” “Female Suffrage,” “Electoral 
Reform,” &c. 

THE PLAY OF TO-DAY. 


Studies in Play Structure for the Student and the 


Author of 
7s. 6d. 


Theatre-goer. By ELIZABETH R. HUNT. 
5s. net. 

THE BODLEY HEAD NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


In Six Volumes. By E. D. CUMING. 200 
Illustrations (hand painted) by J. A. SHEPHERD. 
Vol. I. now ready. 2s, net. 


SYMPHONY AND OTHER 


PIECES. 
By A. E. J. LEGGE, Author of “Silver Age,” &e. 


3s. 6d. net. 


Brilliant New Novels. 
APRIL PANHASARD. 


6s. each vol. 


(Just Out.) Muriet Hine. 
Author of “‘ Earth ” and “‘ Half in Earnest.” 


THE DISTANT DRUM. (Immediately.) Dupixry Srurrock. 
UNPATH’D WATERS. (Just Out.) Franx Harris. 

THE CODS ARE ATHIRST. (2nd Ed.) Awnarote France. 
OUTSIDE THE ARK. (3rd Ed.) Avetaips Hoxr. 

THE SON OF HIS MOTHER. (2nd Ed) Cxana Vieni. 
THE SILENCE OF MEN. (3rd Ed.) H. F. Prevost Barrerssy. 
MY FRIEND’S BOOK. 
HENRY KEMPTON. (2nd Ed.) Everyn Brenrwoop. 
THE COVERNOR. (3s. 6d. net.) Karin Micnarui. 

D 


AN 
STELLA MARIS 
BY 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 





ANATOLE FRANCE. 


(7th Ed.) 
* Alike by its tendencies and by its irony, by its depth of humour and by its 
depth of human feeling, this book brings its author yet nearer in our minds, 


to the creator of Sylvestre Bonnard, and ‘Stella Maris’ is by far the most 
beautiful work he has yet accomplished.’’"—StTanparp. 


JOHN LANE, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


TRAVEL. 


The Fringe of the East: A 
Journey through Past and Present Pro- 
vinees of Turkey. By HARRY CHARLES LUKACH. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Guose.—“ Mr. Lukach has produced a most informing and entertainin 
book, which continually throws fresh lights upon people and places we 
known to most of us, at least by repute ... this interesting book. 





LITERATURE. 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


Lore of Proserpine. by Maurice HEW- 
LETT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Moryxine Post.—‘‘To lovers of literary art ten of the eleven chapters 
must yield perpetual eee. so rich and supple is the style, so keen the 
fashes of thought and humour, so beautifully told the alleged instances of 
commerce between the author or his witnesses and the creatures of the 
fairy-world.” 





FICTION. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Inside of the Cup. sy winston 
CHURCHILL, Author of “ Richard Carvel,” &&. Extra Crown 
8vo. 63. 

Danxr News. —‘“ Mr. Winston Churchill’s story certainly deserves to 
be widely read. It deals with the most urgent problem of the day—the 
yestoration of religion to man. And it deals with it sincerely, eee, 
and dramatically. There is no reason why it should not be as successful as all 
the other novels of theology % popular writers which have Leen published in 
fairly recent years—* Robert Elsmere,’ ‘The Christian,’ and ‘ In His Steps. ’” 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW NOVEL. 


A Prisoner in Fairyland (The 
Book that “Uncle Paul” wrote). By ALGER- 
NON BLACKWOOD, Author of “Jimbo,” &c. Extra Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


Westminster Gazette.—'‘ A book which every lover of Mr. Blackwood’s 
wnique work will hail with enthusiasm and close with satisfaction.” 


Father Ralph. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Datty Mait.—The book is vivid and powerful, poignant and human. Every 
type of Irish priest is most skilfully drawn. Irish Catholic society, too, is 
most admirably presented, and the tragedy of Ralph’s separation from his 
bigoted mother hus real and restrained pathos.” 


music. 


Chamber Music. A Treatise for 
Students. By THOMAS F. DUNHILL. With Frontis- 
piece. 10s. 6d. net. 

*,* This work forms Vol. VI. of “The Musicians’ Library,” 
which is issued in conjunction with Messrs. Stainer & Bell, Ltd. 


Aturenzum.—“ This book is full of useful comments, criticisms, hints, 
and examples from classical and modern composers . . . written in a clear, 
simple way, and shows no great insistence upon merely technical points.”” 


By GERALD O’DONOVAN., 





ECONOMICS. 


Economic Liberalism. sy Hermann 
LEVY, Ph.D. (Professor in the University of Heidelberg). 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

*.* This essay attempts in the first place to show the relation of 
early theories of industrial freedom to contemporary economic 
development, and in the second place to trace the reaction of such 
theories on the economic and social legislation of the seventeenth 
century. 





THEOLOGY. 


* 

The Problem of Christianity. 
Lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston and at 
Manchester College, Oxford. By JOSIAH ROYCE, D.Sc. 
Vol. I—The Christian Doctrine of Life. Vol. Il.—The Real 
World and the Christian Ideas, Crown 8vo. 15s. net. 


AGRICULTURE AND GARDENING. 


Principles and Practice of School 
Gardening. By ALEXANDER LOGAN. With 102 
Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. Crovn 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


Co-operation in Agriculture. sy 
G. H. POWELL, General Manager of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 2601, Telegraphie Address; Bookmen, London. 








Cambridge 
University Press 


Sion College and Library. by ©. u. PEARcs, 
M.A., Canon of Westminster. With 4 plates. Demy 8vo., 
9s. net, 


The Commentaries of Isho‘dad of Merv, 
Bishop of Hadatha. Volume lV. cts 


of the Apostles and three Catholic Epistles in Syriac and 
English. Edited and translated by MARGARET DUNLOP 
GIBSON, Hon. D.D. (Heidelberg). With an introduction by 
James Renpet Harris, M.A. With a facsimile. Paper 
covers, Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. net. Horae Semiticae No. X. 


Jeremiah and Lamentations. _ In the Revised 
Version. With introductions and notes by A.W. STREANE, 
D.D., and 3 maps. Extra feap 8vo, 3s. net. Cambridgo 
Bible for Schools and Colleges. 


Disarrangements in the Fourth Gospel, 
By F. WARBURTON LEWIS, B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. net, 


Dictionary of the Hausa Language. py 
CHARLES HENRY ROBINSON, D.D. Volumel. Hausa- 
English. Third edition revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
12s, net, 


Maps and Survey. by ARTHUR R. HINKS, M.A. 


Chief Assistant at the Cambridge Observatory. With 24 
plates. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

Principia Mathematica. Vol. II]. Theory 
of Series (continued) ; Theory of Measurement. By A. N, 


WHITEHEAD, Sc.D., F.R.S., and BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
M.A., F.R.S. Large Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


The Principles of Projective Geometry 


Applied to the Straight Line and Conic, By J. L. 5, 
HATTON, M.A. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Modern’ Electrical Theory. by wn. R. 
CAMPBELL, M.A. Second edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


Translated 
Feap. 4to. 


Theocritus, Bion and Moschus. 
into English verse by ARTHUR 8S. WAY, D.Lit. 
5s. net. 


A Greek Vocabulary for the Use of 


Schools. By T. NICKLIN, M.A. Extra feap 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net, 


Caesar: Gallic War. Books I, IV and V. 


Edited with introductions, notes and vocabularies, by E. 8S. 
SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. New edition with illustrations, 
maps and plans. Extra feap 8vo. 1s. 6d. each, 


Schiller: Die Braut von Messina. 
Edited by KARL BREUL, Litt.D., Ph.D. Extra feap 8vo, 
4s. Pitt Press Series. 


Law Special Papers, 1907-1901 I. Papers set 
in the Special Examination in Law in the University of 
Cambridge, 1907-1911. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Cambridge University Press 


Fetter Lane, London 
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The Riccardi Press 
Books 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTO SERIES: 
The Canterbury ‘Tales 


By GEOFFREY CHAUCER. After the Text of 
WALTER W. SKEAT. With 36 Plates by W. RUS- 
SELL FLINT. 450 copies for England on Riccardi 
hand-made paper. In 3 vols., sold onlyin sets. Boards, 
47 17s. 6d. net; limp vellum, £9 9s. net per set. 
Also 10 copies on vellum for sale, bound in limp 
Kelmscott vellum, with duplicate set of plates in port- 
folio, £47 5s. net per set. [ Vol. /. now ready. 
Uniform with: LE MORTE DARTHUR (4 vols.); THE 
HEROES; EVERYMAN; THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 


OCTAVO SERIES: 
Marius the Epicurean : 


His Sensations and Ideas 


By WALTER PATER. 750 copies for sale in 
England. In 2 vols., paper boards, canvas back, 
and gold lettering, #1 10s. net; whole pigskin, 
#2 12s. 6d. net. Also 1o copies on vellum for 
sale, bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, £25 net. 

[ Just Published. 


“The book deserves perfection in type and paper; and when The Medici 
Society print a book we get perfection. It is an unqualified pleasure . . . to 
able to handle such really good work as this. There must be a remnant left . . , 
to valuea beautiful fount, a fastidious and flawless format.''—Saturday Review, 


SCRIPTORUM CLASSICORUM BIBLIOTHECA 
RICCARDIANA : 


Apulei Psyche et Cupido 


After the Text of Prof. L. C. Purser. 500 copies for 
sale, in blue and black. Boards, 6s. net ; limp vellum, 
15s. net. Also 10 copies on vellum for sale, 
bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, 44 14s. 6d. net. 

[ Just Published. 


“ Aims at perfection in its kind and nearly attains it. .. The whole production 
is excellent.”—Oxford Magazine, 


Uniform with: 
P. Vergili Maronis Opera Omnia 


2 vols., 500 sets for sale. 
10 copies on vellum 














After the Text of the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, 
Boards, £1 118. 6d. net; limp vellum, £2 12s. 6d. net, 
for sale, £31 10s. net. 


Catulli, Tibulli, Properti Carmina « vol, 
Quinti Horati Flacci Opera Omnia «vay 


After the Oxford Texts. 1,000 copies of each. Boards, £1 1s. net each; 


limp vellum, £1 11s. 6d, net each. 14 copies on vellum for sale, £21 net each. 


Please write for PROSPECTUSES of individual volumes above ; also for the 
general Prospectus of Riccardi Press Books and of Scriptorum Classicorum Biblio- 
theca Riccardiana—post free. 


Vasaris Lives of the Painters, 
‘Sculptors and Architects 


Newly Translated by GASTON DE VERE. With 500 Full- 
Page Illustrations—not less than 100 in Colour. In 10 volumes, 
4to, buckram, £1 5s. net; green parchment, £1 15s. net; whole 
vellum, £2 2s. net, per vol, 

The FOURTH VOLUME, new ready, includes, among other 
painters, FILIPPINO LIPPI, PERUGINO, LEONARDO DA 
VINCI, GIORGIONE, CORREGGIO, and RAPHAEL, with 74 
Plates, of which 22 are in COLOUR. 

The special Prospectus, with specimen Plate, post free. 























The Medici Prints 


While all Prints are obtainable separately, The 
Medici Society offers privileged terms to those whe 
support its work by becoming SUBSCRIBERS. 
The printed terms and conditions of Subscription 
with the form of application, may be had post free 
on request. 


Among New Prints for 1913 the following are 
ready or will be shortly published : 





Italian ©CORREGGIO: The Holy Night 

LXIV. (detail) (Dresden) 153 x 112 in. 
(Shortly) 12s. 6d. 

Italian FILIPPINO LIPPI: Portrait of 

LIL. Himself (Uffizi). 14} x 10} in. 
(Shortly) 10s. 6d. 

Italian RAPHAEL: Maddalena Strozzi 
LV. (Uffizi). 16x 12in. (Shortly) 15s, 

Italian TITIAN: The Duke of Norfolk 
LIII. (?) (Pitti). 19 x 16} in. 17s. 6d, 

English C., W. FURSE: Diana of the 

XXXIIL, Uplands (Tate). 24 x 18} in. 
(Shortly) t15s. 

English RAEBURN: Mrs. Lauzun (N.G.) 
XXVI. 18} x 15} in. (lmmediately) 20s, 

English REYNOLDS: Giorgiana, Count- 

IX. ess Spencer, and Daughter 
(Althorp). 24 x 22 in. 25s. 

*.* Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. 

English D. G. ROSSETTI: “Ecce 

XXXII, Ancilla Domini” (Tate). 
18} x 103 in. 15s. 

N.P.S. GEORGE RICHMOND: Eliza- 

XI. beth Fry (Collection Sir E. 
Gurney) 19 x 114 in. ISs. 

Flemish REMBRANDT: The Rape of 
XXXI. Europa (Berlin). 17 x 212 in, 30s, 

*.,* Edition limited to 500 bered copies. 

Flemish SUSTERMANS: A Prince of 

XXV. Denmark (Pitti). 19 x 14 ins. 
(Shortly) — t1$s. 

French FRAGONARD: The Farmer’s 

XIV. Family (Hermitage) 154 x 
18} in. 20s, 

German HOLBEIN: Portrait of Moretto 
VII. (Dresden). 19} x 16 in. 20s. 

German A. KUCHARSKI: Countess 
VIIL. Potocka (Berlin). 18} x 15 in. 15s. 


Postage extra, 6d. per print. 
+May be ordered at these reduced prices before publication. 





THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT SERIES. 


The Medici Society has begun a series of colour prints after the 
great portraits of the men and women who are famous in our national 
history, and The Society hopes, in the course of time, to make the 
series as complete and representative as possible. A unique collection 
of portraits thus becomes available for Educational Institutions and 
for the general purposes of wall decoration. The Series is published 
under the gracious patronage of H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF 
CONNAUGHT; and, by permission of the Trustees, is issued under 
the general supervision of Mr. C. J. HOLMES, Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery. Ten subjects are already published, and 
others are in preparation. A special pamphlet, with notes by 
Mr, C. H. Cottins BAKER, fully illustrated, may be had post free, 





The Medici Society's PROSPECTUS containing particulars, and about 250 illu 
trations, of all Prints published and in preparation for 1913, 6d. post free. A 
SUMMARY CATALOGUE, with three coloured plates, and illustrations of all 
New Prints for 1913, 2d. post free. A revised edition (Spring, 1913) of NOTES 
ON THE FRAMING OF PICTURES, with eighteen plates in colours and 
gold, Is. post free. 


Puitie Lez Warner, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD., 7, Grafton Street, Bond Street, London, W. 


— 





——— 


Loxvon: Triuted%y L, Urco1t Gua & Son, Lrp., at the London and County Printing Worke, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Joun Basar forthe 


* sriczaton” (Limited) at their Ofice, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, June Mth, 1913, 














